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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


ment Tax—first complete regulations under 


MILLION EMPLOYERS pay an Unemploy- 
A the Social Security Act. 


g What’s Happened to Low-Cost Housing? 


“Vote-doggling?” The inside Story of Relief and 
Politics. 


¢ Women’s Struggle for a Wage Law in the States. 


Live Wires—The Battle of the Telegrams con- 

tinues. Lobby investigators’ troubles. The com- 
ment of the press. 

The Little “Green Slip”—a touch of color in your 

income tax. 

Business: Treasury’s tax plans based on belief in 

better times. 


The Railroads’ troubles and the President’s plans 
for a joint conference. 


¢ The Voice of the New Deal: 


James M. Landis, Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

q¢ The Voice of Business: 

Clarence Francis, president of General Foods 

Corporation; W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor 


Company; Noel Sargent, secretary, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Washington Watches the Rhine; what Europe’s 
latest dilemma means to America. 


¢ Taxes and how they grow; a News-Reel. 
The Supreme Court ponders Collective Bargaining 
again as the Guffey Coal bill is called to the bar. 


gq Politics and Prosperity, new theme song for the or- 
*“ ators; New Hampshire picks its candidates. 
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NRA: More Wages For More Hours 


Average Weekly Pay in Nine Months Has Risen $1.31, With Two 
More Hours Work Per Week, Survey Shows 


HAT has happened to wages 

and hours since the NRA’s 

Blue Eagle was struck down 

last May 27 by the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the famous Schechter case? 

Statistics are now available for the 
first nine months since the invalida- 
tion of the NRA. 

Briefly, these figures, collected by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board from corporations in 25 indus- 
tries employing several million work- 
ers, show: 

That the average weekly wages of 
persons employed in these industries 
have risen $1.31 or about 6 per cent. 

That the average number of hours 
worked per week has increased about 
2.1 hours, or likewise 6 per cent. 

That employes worked longer hours 
but earned proportionally more money 
for doing so. 


WEEKLY WAGE IS HIGHER - 
The average weekly wages of em- 
ployed persons have risen from $21.76 
in May, the last month of the NRA, 
to $23.07 weekly in January of 1936, 
the last month for which comparable 
figures are available. 

The pictogram at the top of the 
page shows the average amount of 
the weekly pay envelope for each of 
nine months, beginning with the last 
month of the NRA. 

January, it will be seen, represents 
a seasonal recession from December, 
so that the increase in earnings for 
the period is somewhat smaller than 
are indicated at the end of December. 
The earnings shown are weekly 





wages. It is important, therefore, to 
know what kind of week is meant in 
arriving at the figure. 

The NICB has tabulated the num- 
ber of hours worked each week and 
averaged them over the industries re- 
porting. Inspection of these figures 
show that the average week of labor 
in May, 1935, was 36.3 hours and that 
this number had risen to 38.4 in Jan- 
uary of this year. 

One of the most striking facts 
arising from a comparison of these 
figures is that weekly wages and 
hours of work increased by the same 
proportion—6 per cent. 


“REAL” WAGE ALSO HIGHER 


Another point that makes a great 
deal of difference with the wage 
earner is this. Can he and his family 
buy as much with the wages they re- 
ceive today as they could when the 
Blue Eagle’s two-year life came to an 
end? 

The NICB gives this answer to that 
question: 

Prices have gone up a trifle for 
those things which the workman 
buys. He now needs $1.0114 to put 
him on the same standard as he could 
maintain before with $1.00. 

But the figures show that he actu- 
ally earns $1.06 for each dollar earned 
in May, 1935, and that leaves him 
about 415 cents ahead for each dollar 
of his earlier income. 

These figures apply only to the em- 
ployed worker. But unfortunately 
there were many millions of persons 
who had no jobs in May of last year. 











Have they in any considerable num- 
ber been able to share in these weekly 
pay envelopes? 

The answer of the NICB returns 
is that new jobs have been made to 
the number of about 3 per cent of 
those existing in May. 

So with 6 per cent more money go- 
ing into the weekly pay of all em- 
ployed persons and with an addition 
to pay rolls of some 3 per cent who 
did not get any wages in May last, 
the total amount of money paid out 
by industry in wages has risen about 
9.2 per cent. 


BUT A PARTIAL PICTURE 
In interpreting these figures it is 
suggested by economists that one pre- 
caution should be entered. They do 
not cover the entire range of indus- 
try, as would be the case with a Fed- 


eral census. The American Federa- 


tion of Labor, collecting figures on a 
different basis, reports a less hopeful 
picture. 

According to its results, total wage 
payment increased between May and 
the end of the year by only 4 per 
cent—not 9.2. Its comparison is 
made, too, with December, when wage 
payments were higher than in Janu- 
ary. It estimates also that hours of 
work increased by 3, which is sub- 
stantially higher than the 2.1 shown 
by the NICB figures. 

As interpreted by the A. F. of L., 
the figures mean that employed work- 
ers have obtained 4 per cent more 
money, but they have paid for it by 
giving about 8 per cent more work. 
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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


to President's plan for tax on undistributed cor- 
poration earnings not likely to be as strong as 
expressions of some members would indicate. 


Ts PROBABILITIES: Opposition in Congress 


Negotiations will drag out over next two months. 

Exactly what will emerge from it still is impossible 
to tell with assurance. As is usual with all controversial 
legislation result will represent compromise. 

Demand for exemptions to encourage surplus ac- 

cumulations by companies that now have low capital- 
ization, such as banks and insurance companies, will 
produce some concessions. Administration forces will 
oppose extensive exemptions on ground they would 
seriously reduce estimated yield. Congress will sustain 
this opposition for fear White House would demand 
other taxes to make up deficiency. 
¢ Growing sentiment in Congress to avoid voting spe- 

cial excise taxes on wide range of agricultural prod- 
ucts with chances now about 50-50. Success of this move- 
ment depends largely on estimated yield of tax on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings as finally voted and pros- 
pects of recovering more Jost processing tax money 
than originally estimated by means of “windfall” taxes. 

Corporation earnings tax likely to be a graduated 

tax based on percentage of income, instead of num- 
ber of dollars of income, as recommended by President. 
This modification would place large and small .corpora- 
tions on same basis. 

New Money for Relief: Amount President this 

week will ask Congress to carry on relief work in 
fiscal year beginning July 1 likely to be Jess than earlier 
estimates due to probable billion dollar “left over” 
from original $4,800,000,000 fund. 
¢ Exact amount of new money to be asked still un- 

certain pending decision as to whether relief needs 
will be projected for entire fiscal year or only until 
next March 1. 

Theory is that it is almost impossible at this time 

to project relief needs a year ahead. Present pros- 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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War Clouds Abroad 
And Preparedness at Home 


As European powers are electrified into fever- 
ish activity over Germany's militarization of the 
Rhineland, contrary to terms of the Versailles 
Treaty, Uncle Sam looks to the state of his de- 
fenses, taking these steps: 

1.—House committee votes to report favor- 
ably the McSwain bill for increasing Army air- 
planes over a five-year period from the present 
authorization of 1,720 to 4,000. Serviceable Army 
planes now number 776. 

2—Appropriations for the War Department 
are reported by Senate committee amounting to 
600 million dollars, which is 67 million higher 
than approved by the House last month. They 

rovide for an increase in the Regular Army, 
from 147,000 to 165,000. 

3.—The War Department lets a contract of 43 
million dollars to buy 512 airplane engines, of 
which 432 are to be the most powerful ever 
built. 

4.—State Department tells the President that 
all Latin-American countries except Paraguay 
have replied favorably to his invitation for a 
Pan-American conference to plan consolidation 
of peace machinery in the Americas. 





Refighting the Battle 
Of the Codes 


The battle of the codes is.refought before the 
Supreme Court but on a different terrain. 

At issue this time is the code set up for the 
soft coal industry by the Guffey Coal Act. Con- 
gress has defined the terms of the code and seeks 
to enforce it by a tax, partially remitted for 
complying corporations. 

The NRA codes, struck down last May 27, were 
made by Executive action and were enforced by 
police power. 

Prime issue in both cases is the extent of 
Congressional power over operations affecting 
interstate commerce. The Government having 
failed in the first case to prove to the Court’s 








Underwood & Underwood 


SPEAKS FOR THE MAYORS 


Mayor Fiorello La Guardia leaves the White 

House after telling the President there should be 

a “continuity” to the relief program instead of the 
present shifting policies. 





Satisfaction that poultry packing directly at- 
fects interstate commerce, attempts now to show 
that coal mining presents a different picture. It 
warns that, if legal authority is lacking, military 
authority may be required to fill the gap. 

Seven coal States enter the contest, arguing 
that the coal industry, national in scope, is be- 
yond their powers to regulate for its advantage 
within their borders. They urge that Congress be 
given jurisdiction. 

Coal companies opposing the law take their 
stand on the NRA decision, which they quote to 
show mining is a matter for the States to deal 
with. Least of all, they say, may Congress pre- 
scribe rules for collective bargaining. 


Tax Problems in 


The Congress Mill 


Wrestling with the problem of new-style taxes 
asked by the President, the House Ways and 
Means Committee ponders probable effects and 
studies alternatives. 

The novel levy on which attention is concen- 
trated is that to be placed on corporation earn- 
ings which are not distributed to stockholders. 
This impost, in the proposed plan, is to replace 
the income tax on corporation net earnings. 

One probable effect against which the com- 
mittee seeks to take forehanded action is the 
dissipation in dividends of financial backlogs, 
declared to be a safeguard, in times of adversity, 


both to corporations and to employes and 
stockholders. 
A way out is seen by some committee mem- 


bers in placing a low tax on a portion of earn- 
ings retained for reserves, then raising the rate 
rapidly for the remaining portion. This is to 
permit “cushion reserves.” The Treasury sets its 
face against any modification that would jeopar- 
dize the estimated yield. 

A second proposal is to permit more latitude 
to small corporations in building up surpluses, 
taxing the large corporations at a higher rate. 

Deadlock on this question is offset by a re- 
ported agreement that banks and insurance 
companies should not be subjected to this form 
of taxation. The reason: Safety is of the very 
essence of their serviceability. 
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When Senate Committee 
And Federal Court Clash 


What happens when a Senate committee and 
the courts, each armed with its marshals, come 
into direct conflict? 

This query provides the point in an unfolding 
drama growing out of the Senate’s lobby in- 
vestigation. 

Caught between the two authorities is the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which is 
ordered by the Senate committee to hand over 
telegrams exchanged between a law firm_and its 
clients and then is enjoined from doing so by 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court. 

In granting a temporary injunction, Justice 
Alfred A. Wheat says: 

“The subpoena served on the telegraph com- 
pany, calling for copies of all telegrams sent or 
received by the law firm between certain dates, 
goes way beyond the committee’s powers.” 

The decision comes in the face of a statement 
by counsel for the committee that a refusal by 
the company to comply with the committee’s 
subpoena might lead to action for contempt of 
the Senate’s proceedings. 

Meanwhile the committee asks the Senate for 
an additional $25,000 to carry forward its in- 
quiry into lobby practices.| It has already spent 
$150,000. 





Bargaining vs. Legislation 


As Remedy for Rail IIls 


No new law but direct negotiation between 
owners and employes is the President’s prescrip- 
tion for remedying the ills of the railroads. 

What are these ills? 

First, about 30 per cent of the total trackage 
is in receivership and a great deal more is kept 
from that condition by Federal loans. 

Second, needed economies in operation are 
slow in coming, and for three reasons. Com- 
peting companies hesitate to relinquish advan- 
tages. Orders which the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation might issue for reducing costs 
are circumscribed by the condition that labor 
must not thereby be displaced. The nranspae 
tion Act, expiring June 16, prescribes this ¢ 
dition. Finally, employes oppose changes that 
will increase the jobless. 

Employes and owners are now in negotiation 
and to each group the President sends a letter 
asking that he be kept informed on difficulties 
so that, if necessary, he may take a hand in their 
elimination. 

Demanded by workers are dismissal wages of 
a year’s pay for those whose employment is 
terminated and two-thirds pay for men laid off 
pending the opening up of new railroad jobs. 

Chief stumbling block is whether these bene- 
fits should go only to those displaced by econ- 
omy moves carried out by each railroad indi- 
vidually, as managers contend, or should they 





—Underwood & Underwood 
CLEAR ALL WIRES 
Frank J. Hogan, (left) Capital attorney, represent- 
ing Silas Strawn, (right), leaves the District Su- 
preme Court after obtaining an injunction to pre- 
vent examination of telegrams sent to or from the 
latter’s Chicago law firm by the Senate Lobby 
Committee. 











or more roads in each system are merged. This 
is the demand of the men. 





Power-Navigation Treaty 
With Canada: An Issue Revived 


Long quiescent, the proposed St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty with Canada comes again to 
the fore. 

The question is spotlighted by a conference 
of the treaty’s supporters in Detroit, Mich., to 
which President Roosevelt sends a message of 
encouragement. 

The treaty provides for canalization of the St. 
Lawrence River and other waterways of the 
Great Lakes system so that ocean-going ships 
may reach Chicago and Duluth. With the re- 
cent enlargement of the Welland Canal, a large 
part of the Canadian construction has been 
completed. 

Part of the project is the building of two 
dams across the St. LaWrence River, from which 
each country would obtain electric power in ex- 
cess of a million horsepower. The power would 
be developed and sold by the governments of 
New York and Ontario. 

Progress on the plan came to a halt on March 
14, 1934, when the Senate failed to ratify the 
treaty by the necessary two-thirds vote, al- 
though voting in its favor by 46 to 42. 

Says the President: “This project is an im- 
portant part of the program of the present Ad- 
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step to extend to the Northeast benefits already 
assured from works contpleted or under con- 
struction in the Tennessee Valley in the South- 
east, at Boulder Dam in the Southwest and on 
the Columbia River in the Northwest.” 

Next attempt at ratification is planned for 
1937. 





‘Let the Seller Beware’: 
A Principle Put to the Test 


The ultimate test of the Government's “let the 
seller beware” policy in relation to securities ap- 
proaches as the Supreme Court takes under ad- 
visement the case of J. Edward Jones. 

Mr. Jones, having registered with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission a proposed issue 
of $100,000 in oil royalty certificates, had been 
told by the SEC that his statement did not meet 
the Commission’s standards of truth and candor. 

Called to testify at hearings, Mr. Jones sought 
to withdraw the registration. The Commission, 
refusing permission, obtained a court order re- 
quiring his attendance. Appealing, Mr. Jones 
carries the case to the Supreme Court. 

There the SEC’s authority is challenged on 
many grounds. First, because the securities un- 
der consideration are not part of interstate 
commerce, merely representing property situated 
in one State. Second, because Congress may not 
delegate to the Commission the powers it is at- 
tempting to exercise. 

Third, because refusal of permission to with- 
draw registration goes beyond the powers dele- 
gated. Fourth, because the exercise of such 
powers, enforceable through denial of mailing 
privileges, is bureaucratic tyranny beyond any- 
thing contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

Replies the SEC: The Commission’s orders 
are necessary for effective enforcement of the 
law against sale of fraudulent securities, the pro- 
hibition of which by Congress has ample founda- 
tion in past decisions of the Court. 





Unfair Trade Practices 


vs. Unfair Competition 


Forward by one step moves the Wheeler bill 
to make the Federal Trade Commission a guard- 
ian of the consumer as well as of business firms 
when deceptive and unfair business practices 
are used to their disadvantage. 

The bill is favorably reported by Senate com- 
mittee. 

At present, the Commission, on receipt of well- 
founded complaint, may issue cease and desist 
orders against unfair practices that harm com- 
petitors. If there are no competitors or if all 
competitors use the same unfair practices to the 
disadvantage of buyers, the Commission is 
powerless. 

Moreover, even after cease and desist orders 
are issued, evidence of violation must be secured 
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That— 

Donald Richberg, former “as- 
sistant President,” is back in the 
inside Washington picture and is 
author of the White House state- 
ment urging railroad and labor 
managements to negotiate their 
differences rather than carry them 
to the Government for solution. 
The hint is being passed that this 
will be the basis for a new Ad- 
ministration labor policy. 
That— 

A venture into critical comment 
on selling practices is the real 
reason for the official squelching 
of the Consumers’ Division of the 
Department of Labor, which now 
becomes the “Consumers’ project” 


with .new management and new 
policies. 

zr * 
That— 


Treasury experts are sharply di- 
vided over the economic advisa- 
bility of the proposed tax on un- 
distributed corporation earnings. 
Top officials privately favor the 
tax as a measure of “reform” 
rather than revenue raising. 


That— 

A measure providing for separa- 
tion of the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration from the Treasury 
Department will soon be 
duced in Congress. It is reported 
that since many of the chief op- 
ponents last year to FAA’s re- 
quest for independent status 
have changed their viewpoint, the 
proposed bill will have a good 
chance for enactment. 


intro- 


i * & 
That— 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
agreed to eliminate all controver- 
sial comments from his talks on 
the Agriculture Department’s radio 
program. His reference to proc- 
essing tax refunds ordered by the 
Supreme Court as “probably the 
greatest legalized steal in Ameri- 
can history” brought an avalanche 
of mail about evenly divided pro 
and con. 

es + 
That— 
Important official pressure is being 
brought behind the scenes to end 
the Passamaquoddy “tide  har- 
nessing” project in Maine. The 
argument is made that if it fails 


a reflection will be cast on other 
Federal power developments, 
such as those under TVA and on 
the Columbia River. 

2 0 
That— 
Low-cost housing projects are 
stymied by a ruling of the Comp- 
troller General requiring rentals 
sufficient to cover cost of the 
projects on an amortized basis, 
This means rents as high as those 
charged by private landlords and 
takes out the low-cost element. 
Secret maneuvering is under way 
to change the law. 

e 2 * 
That— 
Beneath the placid surface of pub- 
lic relationship of the Resettle- 
ment Administration with AAA 
and WPA run sharp currents of 
disagreement which are leading to 
serious internal feuds within the 
Administration. 

* 2 ¢ 
That— 
Plans for a neutrality policy for 
the Western Hemisphere will have 
an important place in discussions 
at the coming Pan American con- 
ference at Buenos Aires. Officials 


say privately that this country is 


anxious to evolve a plan for a 


united front of “sanctions” 
against belligerent nations in 
other parts of the globe. 

* * x 
That— 


The word has been passed on 
Capitol Hill that there is no pos- 
sibility of saving the jobs of some 
4,500 HOLC employes, most of 
them appointed outside the Civil 
Service, who will be dismissed be- 
cause of the termination of lend- 
ing activities of that agency. 
That— 
Supporters of Joseph B. East- 
man’s request for the extension 
of his office as Coordinator of 
Transportation concede privately 
that with both labor and the rail- 
roads showing substantial opposi- 
tion there is little chance for the 
granting of the request. 

* *K x 
That— 
Finding that the United States is 
really “serious” in its trade agree- 
ment program, a number of coun- 
tries have taken the initiative in 
seeking negotiations. 
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be made binding by court authority. 
The new measure proposes to strengthen the 


hands of the Commission in three 
namely: 

1.—By permitting it to take the initiative in 
prosecuting unfair practices, instead of waiting 
for complaints. 

2.—By enlarging forbidden activities from un- 
fair methods in competition to include also “un- 
fair or deceptive acts and practices.” 

3.—By enabling the Commission to make its 
cease and desist orders effective, in advance of 
violation, by obtaining a court order. 

Leading opponent of the measure: The 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which as- 
serts that the Commission should confine itself 
to judicial functions, leaving detection to other 


parties. 


ways; 





Housing Plans: 


A Study in Chaos 


From the chaos which is the present state of 
housing plans sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment, one slight element of order emerges—a 
bill introduced into the Senate by Senator Dun- 
can U. Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida. 

The bill would extend the period in which the 
Federal Housing Administration may insure 
loans for modernization to the end of this year 
(instead of April 1) and would reduce the insur- 
able portion from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. 

Insurance of these loans and of mortgages is 
the only portion of the much heralded Federal 
encouragement of building that has escaped the 
bitter hostility of many private groups—build- 
ers, real estate dealers and finance companies. 

Other aspects of the program include: 

1.—Loans to limited dividend corporations for 
low-cost housing projects. Seven have been con- 
structed on 11 million dollars of Federal loans, 
but only one is declared to be “low-cost.” 

2.—PWA slum clearance projects, built with 
Federal funds. Those under way number 48, to 


house 25,000 persons at an outlay of 130 million 
dollars. 

3.—Subsistence homesteads, of which 30 are 
partially or wholly completed. 
Administration’s 


4.—Resettlement low-cost 





NEW HEAD OF THE AAA 
Howard R. Tolley, veteran sojl conservation plan- 
ner, is appointed to post of acting AAA ad- 
ministrator in the absence of Chester C. Davis, 
Triple-A Head, soon to make a foreign agricul- 
tural survey. 





housing projects, of which four are in process 
of construction. 

Similar direct attacks on the housing shortage 
in the interest of the low-income groups are 
supported by the American Federation of Labor 
and Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York. They are opposed by those whose inter- 
ests require a shortage in order to create an ef- 
fective demand permitting profitable sales. 











Other Important Events: 
A Digest of the Week 


Prohibition of coercion by employers against 
employe voters is considered by House commit- 
tee. Strengthening amendments are offered to 
bill already passed by the Senate. 

A bill to end a price-freezing device—the bas- 
ing point price system—takes form in Senate 
committee hearings. Opponents predict result- 
ing unemployment and further concentration of 
industry. 

United States Conference of Mayors asks con- 
tinuation of work relief program, a new ap- 
propriation of 2,340 million dollars. The Presi- 
dent listens, promises a message to Congress 
shortly. 

PWA reports construction of 10,652 projects, 
completed or in process, costing 2,200 million dol- 
lars; applications pending for enough to cost 
2,500 million dollars more—but requisite money 
is lacking. 

Congress considers these investigations: 

1.—Old age pension plans, chiefly the Town- 
send plan for paying $200 a month to all over 
60, funds to be raised from a 2 per cent transac- 
tion tax. House votes $50,000. 

2.—Resettlement Administration’s expendi- 
tures, projects, benefits to labor, effect of hous- 
ing enterprises on local taxation, on real estate 
values and on tenants. Resolution introduced 
into House. 

3.—Activities and expenditures of the Works 


Pregress Administration, particularly alleged 
political favoritism. Resolution introduced into 
Senate 
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pect is that Government will 
spend about two and a half bil-. 
lion on relief in next fiscal year. 
Most of the money will be spent 
for work relief, which means no 
departure is contemplated from 
present policies. 


Charges of politics in Works 

Progress Administration not 
likely to change White House at- 
titude that it should be continued, 
although this is costliest form of 
relief. 


Look for creation of some 

sort of relief commission of a 
supposedly nonpartisan charac- 
ter to determine policy and to 
serve as board of complaint for 
hearing politics and favoritism 
charges. Hopkins is not kindly 
disposed toward such a commis- 
sion, feeling he is fully compe- 
tent to administer relief without 
supervision.. Likely to yield to 
advice of friends that it would 
not be politically expedient to 
make it possible for opponents to 
continue to charge only investi- 
gation possible is one conducted 
by himself. 


War Clouds? Reports to Gov- 
ernment here discount chance 
of war in Europe at this stage. 
That war in not distant future is 
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RELIEF: UNCLE SAM WEIGHS HIS BURDEN 


ME. ROOSEVELT again finds the 


problems of the nation’s mil- 
lions of unemployed back on the 
White House doorstep. 

For the fourth time since March, 
1933, he is going to Congress with a 
request for a huge grant of money 
to provide for their relief. 

The problem he faces, on the basis 
of official figures, is little different 
from when he took office. There 
still are nearly 4,000,000 families di- 
rectly dependent on the Federal 
Government for subsistence even 
after more than a million additional 
families have been shunted back to 
the States. 

Each of the past three years has 
seen a different method of meeting 
the problem. 


THE THREE PLANS 

In 1933 Congress, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, voted a dole. The 
expressed expectation was that a 
combination of pump priming under 
PWA and of hour limitation under 
NRA soon would take up the un- 
employed and make the dole short- 
lived. 

Late in 1933, when this PWA-NRA 
combination appeared to founder, 
Mr. Roosevelt started CWA with 4,- 
000,000 Federal jobs for the idle. 

This continued until May, 1934, 
when a return was made to a com- 
bination dole and work relief on a 
dole income basis. CWA was cost- 
ing about $75,000,000 a week and was 


| regarded as too expensive. 


Then, in January, 1935, President 
Roosevelt asked Congress for a fund 


| of $4,880,000,000, which he promised 
to use in a way to end direct relief | 


inevitable is gloomily conceded. | 


If economic sanctions should be 
applied to Germany there is no 
likelihood. of cooperation from 
the United States. However, 


even so, little added business | 
could be expected to turn this | 


way because the Germans lack 
dollar exchange and lack the 
means of getting that exchange in 
quantities large enough to be an 
important factor here. 


Housing Mix-up: First defi- 

nite signs of an adjustment 
of the housing controversy indi- 
cate probable adoption of a com- 
bination program—very little of 
Federal dollars for public hous- 
ing but an expansion of Federal 
Housing Administration activi- 
ties to boost private loans and 
mortgage market. 


Ship Subsidy Legislation: 


Strong Administration pres- | 


sure will be necessary to secure 
passage of ship subsidy legisla- 


tion at this session. Sharp differ- | 


ences of opinion over the rewrit- 
ten Copeland bill which compro- 
mises differences as to the type 
of subsidy are likely to delay leg- 
islative action. 


The Railroads: A determined 

effort is to be made toward 
finding a quick way to enable 
railroads to eliminate unneces- 
sary competitive waste. The 
President is taking a hand in 
making successful the negotia- 
tions under way between men 
and management for agreeing on 
changes with protection to 
workers displaced. Direct agree- 
ment, if made, would provide a 
detour around Congressional ac- 
tion, sure to be followed by court 
challenges. 


Speed is necessary if railroads 


are to work their way out of | 


the bog of financial trouble. 
Delay brings nearer the possi- 


bility of Government ownership | 


of the roads. Watch the course 
of negotiations. It is the key to 
the future of the railroads. 


Labor: Future scope of laws 
against unfair labor practices. 
is tied up with fate of Guffey 


and to provide jobs for all the em- 
ployable unemployed. 

Today approximately $2,500,000,000 
of that fund has been expended. 
By July 1, when another fiscal year 
starts, the President expects only 
one billion to be left. 

As a result he is about to go to 
Congress to ask for more money. 

His requést, according to unofficial 
but well-authenticated estimates, 
will be for approximately $1,500,000,- 
000 to carry through another year. 
If a decision is made to request an 
appropriation for nine instead of 12 
months, the total may be reduced 
accordingly. 


WORDY BATTLE IN PROSPECT 


Regardless of the size of the 
Presidential request its considera- 


President Ready to Ask New Appropri-, 





ations—Criticisms and Replies 





| try little in return for the money ex- 


| Holt 


pended on it. 
Fireworks already have broken out 
over the charge of politics in the ad- 





than $400,000,000 of 
fund. 

Then the Bureau of Public Roads 
has spent about $75,000,000 out of 


the original 


ministration of relief. Senator Rush | the $500,000,000 allotted to it for 
| spending and Dr. Rexford Tugwell 
| has expended more than $50,000,000 | 


(Dem.), of West Virginia, 
touched off the display by asserting 
that in his State WPA was being run 
strictly on a basis of political pre- 
ferment. Jobs, he said, were used 
to build a political machine manned 
by his party enemies 


ATTACK AND DEFENSE 

Harry Hopkins, WPA administra- 
tor, on the basis of a ten-day inves- 
tigation, released a report which 
held: 

First, that not a single person on 


| relief rolls in West Virginia secured 


work through political influence. 

Second, that all appointments to 
administrative positions were made 
on basis of merit. 

Third, that over 60 per cent of the 
administrative appointees had no 
political endorsement. 

Fourth, that Senator Holt’s brother 
was discharged from a WPA job for 


out of the $167,000,000 allotted to 
him for his Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. 


Harold Ickes, through his Public 


| Works Administration, has paid out 


“maladministration” rather than 
because he was the Senator’s | 
brother. 


Fifth, that employes in the Park- 


ersburg office of WPA were solicited | 


to raise money to pay for a speech 
broadcast by Senator Holt. 


CHARGE OF “POLITICS” 

To which the youthful West Vir- 
ginia Senator replied: 

“The Hopkins investigation was a 
sham, a fraud, and a farce. It was 
like sending ‘Baby Face’ Nelson 
down to investigate John Dillinger. 
There were more lies per square 
inch in that particular report than 


| in any other report in the history of 


the United States.” 
Senator Holt then took pages of 
the Congressional record detailing 


| letters and reports designed by him 
| to bulwark charges that relief in his 
| State is reeking with politics. 


tion by Congress is accepted on every | 


side in Washington as the signal for 
the session’s wordiest battle. 

What are to be the grounds of 
controversy? Preliminary maneu- 
vers suggest that they are to be 
many, including the following: 

1. A charge that the 80,000 or 
more administrative jobs and many 
of the other work-relief jobs are 
given on the basis of political pre- 
ferment. 

2. A claim that work-relief is fail- 
ing to give jobs to all of the employ- 
able persons on relief and is forcing 
States and localities to shoulder too 
big a burden. 

3. A charge that work-relief is in- 
efficient and costly, giving the coun- 


Act, to be decided in a few weeks 
by Supreme Court. If labor pro- 
visions of that law are thrown 
out, the Labor Board’s activities 
will be confined to disputes in 
communication and _ transporta- 


ganizations. 
are already under National Me- 
diation Board. 


Utilities: . Present strategy 

of utility companies is to re- 
fuse to sell facilities to munici- 
palities wishing to use Govern- 
ment-generated power. Success 
of the policy depends on outcome 
of the case shortly to be appealed 
to Supreme Court, which will 
determine whether money may be 
supplied by the Government to 
build their own system. Victory 
for the Government, in effect, 
likely would force sale of private 
properties to the municipalities. 
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This exchange is accepted as just 
a sample of what is to come. 

Out in Illinois, a charge was made 
by WPA workmen that they were 
being solicited for campaign con- 
tributions by a candidate for gov- 
ernor. 

As a result of repeated charges of 
political use of relief in Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator James J. Davis (Rep.), 
of that State, introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of 
the entire situation. 

President Rooseelt, asked by news- 
paper men whether he would com- 
ment on the basis for charges of 
politics in relief, replied with the 
Single observation that politics was 
the basis. 


WHAT OF FUTURE? 

But what of the future of WPA 
itself? Is the program to be broad- 
ened or narrowed? 

Mr. Hopkins is planning gradual 
contraction of the program over the 
next few months until by Summer 
fewer than 3,000,000 will be in jobs 
created by the program as con- 
trasted with more than 3,800,000 at 
present. 

But representatives of mayors of 


; | the 100 largest American cities hav- 
tion industries and selling or- | 


Rail labor disputes | 


ing a population of more than 25- 
000,000 visited with President Roose- 
velt during the past week and urged 
an appropriation of $2,340,000,000 for 
WPA for the next fiscal year. 
They are urging that all employ- 


able persons on relief be given WPA 
| jobs. 


“three basic and fundamental facts.” | 


THE MAYORS’ REQUEST 

The mayors presented to the Pres- 
ident a weighty document made up 
of reports from the big cites of the 
country which they said demon- 
Strate to the people of the country 


Those three asserted facts were: 
1. Work and not the dole is the 
American way of meeting the relief 


| problem, 


2. The WPA projects now in op- 
eration constitute valuable and use- 
ful public improvements of a per- 


manent character. 





3. The cities have only begun to | 


find and develop community projects 
of lasting value to their citizens. 

In other words, the mayors de- 
fended the quality of work now 
being done by WPA. Their com- 
plaint was that there wasn’t more 
money to spend. 

Some Members of Congress won- 
dered why any mayor wouldn’t want 
more Federal money inasmuch as 


every dollar from Washington cuts | 


down the number of local tax dol- 
lars that need to be spent for un- 
employment relief. 

But what actually is happening to 


the $4,880,000,000 fund that Congress | 


voted for use by the President less 
than a year ago. 

Out of that money, $928,000,000 was 
spent for direct relief before WPA 


| jobs got under way. 





Since that time, WPA has spent 
more than $600,000,000 and is cost- 
ing now about $50,000,000 a week, 
as compared with the $75,000,000 a | 
week that CWA cost. 

But in addition to WPA there are 
the CCC camps providing work for 
467,000. They have used up more 


another $50,000,000, with approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 remaining for 
him to spend under allotments from 
the original fund. 

Harry Hopkins, for WPA, has been 
allotted $1,136,000,000 and expects 
to need $300,000,000 more to carry 
on operations until July 1. 

NATURE OF JOBS 

Where do the jobs lie that were 
created through the spending of 
these billions? 

The February 15 report, which is 
the latest available, shows that 3,- 
818,000 individuals were at work on 
all the enterprises created by the 
work relief fund. 

Of that total, 3,017,000 were on 
WPA projects and 467,000 were in 
CCC camps. Public roads were pro- 
viding work for 64,000 and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, exclusive 
of public roads, was giving work to 
59,000. The Navy employed 17,000 
through the use of work relief 


priations that Congress votes. 

What about the outlook for an 
appropriation of the size that the 
President will request? 

Leaders in Congress are of the 
opinion that overwhelming assent 
will be given to almost any recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Roosevelt 
for relief. But before the vote they 
expect a full airing of the entire re- 
lief problem. 


TWO ULTIMATE PROBLEMS 

Two questions will remain un- 
answered even after Congress votes 
new money for continued work re- 
lief. 

One is whether relief is to continue 
indefinitely in the future. 

The other is whether the Govern- 
ment can continue to give relief on 
WPA basis for much more than 
another year. 

The past three years are shown 
by the official figures to have seen 
almost no real reduction in the to- 
tal relief load even with business 
improvement. 

And the official figures show, too, 


| that if jobs are to be given to an 


funds, while the Army gave jobs to | 


53,000. PWA provided work for 39,- 
000. Dr. Tugwell’s Resettlement 
Administration was using 41,000 
workers and all other projects ac- 
counted for 61,000 more jobs. 

Mr. Hopkins, with WPA, was giv- 
ing the bulk of the employment. 

On that basis he expects to be 
given the bulk of any new appro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


average of 3,000,000 men the cost 
will be around $2,500,000,000 a year. 
The cost of relief in the past has 
been covered by borrowing and the 
President intends to cover it in like 
manner during the next fiscal year. 

When the time comes to pay the 
cost of relief out of taxes important 
policy changes may be forced. 

Many officials who have been in 
close touch with the relief situation 
are convinced that the problem of 
caring for the unemployed is a con- 
tinuing problem. 

They believe that in the end the 
country, for financial reasons, will 
be forced to turn either to a 
straight dole or to some production 
for use set-up with relief labor, as 
the cheapest method of dealing with 
the problem. 

Work relief is one of the most ex- 
pensive methods of caring for the 
unemployed. 
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Its mountain-fresh atmosphere 
all year ’round .. . its beau- 


tifully designed interiors, remi- 


the charm and service of its 
Tavern Cars—these qualities 
set The George Washington apart from other 
trains and quickly established its authentically 


But world travelers 


American character. 


also say, and truthfully, that “It has the fleet 
smoothness of The Flying Scotsman, the sleek 
beauty of The Golden Arrow, the splendor 
and comfort of The Rome Express. It is a 
composite of all the luxurious trains in the 
world.” True to American tradition, how- 


ever, there is no extra fare. 
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President’s Respite 


From Cares of State 


‘66 ILGRIMS on the highway” were the 
P President and his “troubled friends, 
searching their hearts for truth” ac- 
cording to the worthy Bishop who addressed 
them at the service that marked the last of the 
observances of the New Deal’s third year. 

As the first week of the fourth year drew to 
an end, hearts, if they had been troubled, beat 
a little lighter for a surcease from cares of state 
lay ahead. On the 19th of March the trip to the 
Sunny South was to begin, with the bounding 
barracuda and the nimble sailfish awaiting the 
Presidential hook. Not aboard the luxurious 
“Nourmahal” this time, but on a trim yacht, 
the “Electra,” only slightly altered from the 
stern requirements of a Coast Guard Cutter. 

It had been a period of cloudy skies, of the 
rumbling of war machinery abroad, the steady 
drive on the tax bill, the last minute efforts 
to produce the secondary budget on relief and 
minor bouts in the political cockpit. 

Over the week-end the White House family 
circle expanded to include two long-absent mem- 
bers of the group, the President’s daughter and 
his son-in-iaw, John Boettiger, and also Mr. 
and Mrs. Elliot Roosevelt. But domestic duties 
didn’t prevent the inditing of a long letter. It 
was addressed to Mr. J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, and also to 
J. A. Phillips, vice chairman of the Association 
of Railway Labor Executives. 

This document’s purpose was a last at- 
tempt to save the funetion and part of the 
program of Coordinator of Transportation, 
Joseph B. Eastman, whose plan is for eventual 
consolidation of railways. 

Other proposed legislation had attempted to 
circumvent the proposed economies, and the 
President, concerned, as he said, “by conditions 
of the railroad industry,” sought to bring the 
executives together “to confer jointly” with him. 


HOUSING FOR THE LITTLE FELLOW 
Monday’s main event was the visit of a dele- 
gation of labor men, accompanied by Senator 
Wagner, whose dreams of low-cost housing, so 
roseate some days ago, seem to be fading. 
President Green presented a long-time program 
from the building trade officials, calling for a 
separate housing commission on which labor 
and consumers would be represented. The 


President appeared “impressed” to Mr. Green 


but didn’t commit himself. 
The reason he didn’t, he explained next day, 
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On the Security Front 


Unemployment Compensation 
And Child Welfare Aided 


OCIAL Security Act benefits marched forward 

last week on two fronts — unemployment 
compensation and child welfare. 

To New York State went a United States 
Treasury check for $181,949 to cover the cost of 
administering the State’s unemployment com- 
pensation law from Feb. 12, the day after the 


President signed the deficiency bill containing , 


the first appropriation for the Social Security 
Board, until March 31. 

To Alabama, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Vermont, and Wyoming went the first Federal 
grants for care of crippled children. 

To Alabama went the additional distinction 
of being the first State to receive Federal ap- 
proval of its plan for providing “welfare serv- 
ices for the protection and care of homeless, 
dependent and neglected children and children 
in danger of becoming delinquent. 

Since New York is the largest industrial State, 
with some 3,000,000 workers scheduled to receive 
unemployment benefits, the amount paid to it 
is the largest sum which the Social Security 
Board will certify for administration costs up to 
the end of this month. 

New York State profits in two ways from the 
Social Security Act. Employers there get a credit 
up to 90 per cent against the Federal excise tax, 
levied under Title IX of the Social Security Act, 
for their contributions to the State unemploy- 
ment fund. 

This means that a New York employer with a 
taxable pay roll of $100,000 for 1936, instead of 
sending the Federal Government a check for 
$1,000 next year, to cover the 1 per cent Federal 
tax, will be able to take a credit up to a maxi- 
mum of 90 per cent of that sum against the 
Federal tax. The balance goes directly to New 
York State as his contribution to the State un- 
employment compensation fund. 

Secondly, the State will benefit through par- 
ticipation i: Federal grants for the administer- 
ing of approved unemployment compensation 
laws. The costs of administration of unem- 
ployment compensation in each State with a 
law approved by the Social Security Board will 
be paid by the Federal Government. 

Checks for the States whose plans for crippled 
children’s services have been approved were 
made out for the two months ending March 31 
for these amounts: Alabama, $7,138; Kentucky, 
$9,008; Maine, $4,809; Michigan, $12,392; Ver- 
mont, $2,666; and Wyoming, $3,772. 
































Housing Troubles at the White House—No Relief From Relief—The President's 


[+ + Mother Drops in For Lunch—Fishing Next Week, 





was because he ssahduls - any -aapeoment on + 


the general subject. There were plenty of ques- 


tions from members of the press but they yielded | 
only the impression that slum clearance, backed | 
by private funds, was an impossibility. Tenants | 
couldn’t pay enough to make the investment 
worth while. Small houses, on the other hand, 
might be built as a private project with the | 
Government perhaps acting as guarantor of 
mortgages. | 

Earlier that day Ambassador Bingham, back 
from London, had lunched with the President. 
With Europe filling the front pages and such | 
phrases as “national honor” resounding on one 
side of the Rhine and the tramp of the Reich- 
wehr’s feet echoing on the other, naturally the 
subject of his conversation was of keen inter- 
est to the press. 

What, then, did Ambassador Bingham talk 
about over the mid-day repast? 











| 

—Underwood Underwood | 

BY AIR FROM HAWAII 

Still fresh and fragrant, lovely leis dispatched from 
Hawaii are received at the White House by Mar- 
vin McIntyre, Secretary to the President, less than 
three days.after they leave Honolulu by the modern 
miracle of air express. ’ 











Cutting Bait Now + 








—Underwood & Underwood 


WITH TACKLE TRIM AND STREAMERS WAVING 
All set for the President’s cruise in sunny waters for some deep sea fishing is the 165-foot 


former Coast Guard cutter “Electra”, successor to the “Sequoia” as the Presidential ‘ 
The cutter is the latest type patrol boat, with a crew of 4 officers and 40 seamen. 


‘yacht”. 
Its two 

Diesel agian give it a speed of 20 knots per hour. 
+ solidly behind the President. Senator McAdoo 


~ Chiefly about Georgia onal. 

That answer from some lips would have been 
resented as flippant, but it was taken in the 
spirit it was given, a gentle reprimand not at all 
unexpected, for Presidents don’t discuss the af- 
fairs of other nations with national tempera- 
tures at fever heat. 

As a matter of fact what Ambassador Bing- 
ham presumably said wasn’t as inflammatory as 
might be expected. He didn’t think he’d have to 
cut short his vacation and hurry back to his post. 

“The situation is dangerous and trying,” he 
said, “but I do not think there is danger of an 
immediate armed conflict.” 

The next day the news ticker carried, as usual, 
the list of the White House callers—the place of 
honor (1 P. M., the “lunch-conference hour’) 
accorded Senator Barkley (Dem.) of Kentucky. 
But a few minutes later came the following: 

WCNS43 

Correction in President's appointments—read 

1:00 P. M. Mrs. James Roosevelt (President's 

mother) instead as sent. 

3/11—R1108A 


So mother and son chatted across the desk 
while state papers lay unmolested and politics 
(Senator Barkley is a party leader) yielded to 
less harassing matters. 

Another visitor was Senator McAdoo (Dem.) 
of California with the urance that the Sun- 





also mentioned that Los Angeles could use an- 
other four millions or so dollars of Federal 
money to assist in its flood control projects. 


- FLOWERS FROM HAWAII 


A greeting from Hawaii, pictured on this page, 
offered another variation to the routine, leis 
which had traveled 3,000 miles from the spot 
where their gay blossoms grew, in three days, 
symbol of the prowess of the “China Clipper.” 
The wreaths were presented by Samuel King, 
Hawaiian delegate, in the name of Governor 
Poindexter. 

That evening the President stepped out again, 
this time to attend a dinner, the first held in 
his honor, given by the “Little Cabinet,” a group 
consisting of the ranking assistants to the heads 
of the various departments. 

The next day another Roosevelt was received. 
Andre Roosevelt, a cousin to the President, called 
with Dr. Cyril von Bauman to discuss their plans 
for an expedition to Ecuador where they will 
make anthropological studies and exploration. 
They expect to visit the home of the “Head 
Shrinkers,” a primitive tribe in the jungles. 

Another delegation sought and secured a 
promise of Federal cooperation in the celebra- 
tion of the 75th anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, to be held in July. The affair will 





kist State would be 





the polls in November 
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be a joint reunion of veterans of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and Confederate veterans. 

The final press conference of the week was 
rather slimly attended, correspondents perhaps 
sensing the shift of the center of interest toward 
Congress. The President was still struggling 
with his housing program and his relief budget. 
He looked refreshed and was almost apologetic 
for the lack of “news”. He was asked a number 
of questions, among them if he cared to discuss 
“politics in the WPA,” a theme which Senator 
Rush Holt (Dem.) of West Virginia was develop- 
ing in several keys at the other end of the 
avenue. 

The answer was 
of the inquiries. 


GOOD SHIP ‘ELECTRA’ 

The day, though it ended with smiling skies, 
had opened with a cheerful little snow flurry, 
and may well have been a reminder of milder 
weather ahead next week when the “Electra” 
parts the rollers. This Miami fishing trip, inci- 
dentally, will be the first on which the Presi- 
dent has had a high-sea-worthy craft at his 
disposal, the amiable “Sequoia” being too do- 
mestic for the distant deep. Also that good ship 
was built of wood, which meant a fire risk. The 
remodelled cutter “Electra” is roomier and its 
165-foot steel hull is equal to any weather and 
far safer. It’s use will take a load off the mind 
of the Secret Service. 

After the press conference Senator Byrd 
(Dem.) of Virginia who heads a Senate commit- 
tee to survey the whole Government with an eye 
to money-saving consolidations, dropped into 
the White House to talk over his plans. The 
Senator made quite a reputation when he was 
Virginia’s Governor doing the same for the Old 
Dominion. 

Another caller from the Capitol was Speaker 
Byrns. He found the President as anxious for ad- 
journment as the Congressmen. “The earliest 
practical” date was the goal, meaning when the 
tax bill was passed and perhaps not until after 
the Senate had finished the impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Judge Ritter of Florida. 

No new legislation was looked for by the Presi- 
dent, said the Speaker. 

A housing conference which met and planned 
to meet again next week, a delegation from the 
National Peace Conference and the cabinet filled 
a day that ran on until after dark, when an 8:30 
o’clock conference took up the subject of relief 
with Harry L. Hopkins, Acting Budget Director 
Bell and Assistant Administrator of WPA, Cor- 
rington Gill. 

And so the week ended with agiet, problem of .. 
the century, still in sight and {ts solution still 
just around the corner. H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


“no”; and that went for most 
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(THREE years ago Uncle Sam de- 
cided it was high time some- 

thing be done about a low-cost hous- 

ing and slum-clearance program. 

Experts, professionals, public 
housing advocates and even private 
home builders had come to the same 
conclusion a decade before. 

Getting off to a well-publicized 
start, difficulties in a myriad of 
forms began to snag the Federal 
Government’s venture. 

Not even the formidable appear- 
ance of a score or more of Federal 
agencies all working along housing 
lines could clear the path of tech- 
nical, legal and human problems. 

The very diffusion of activities 
has been one of the major criticisms 
of the housing program. 

Now official Washington—from 
the Chief Executive to the housing 
draughtsman—is willing to admit 
that things are in a “mess.” 


PLANS ALL AWRY NOW 

Certain high officials see direct 
Government subsidies as the only 
way out. Others favor federally 
insured loans to private industry. 
Wherever one goes in the Capitol 
talk usually leads up to proposed 
housing legislation. The daily un- 
official forecasts increase in volume. 
Comprehensive programs with a 
simple idea continued to flood ex- 
ecutives’ offices. 

Tangents of economic thought all 
lead to different estimates of the 
nation’s housing needs. Left wing, 
center and right wing all have pro- 
grams. 

But having hitched their star to 
the Federal Government they are 
in a whirl. And they know it. What’s 
to be done? What has been done? 
What will be done? 


HISTORY OF THE VENTURE 

The history of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s venture in low-cost hous- 
ing and slub-clearance is indica- 
tive of the trend from the vast pro- 
gram envisioned three years ago to 
the present state of affairs. 


Limited-dividend corporations 
were the first to enter the scene. 
These private construction firms 
were loaned money by the Govern- 
ment. Seven of low-cost housing 
projects were completed. All are 
occupied. Federal funds involved 
total $10,971,600. Six out of the 
seven, housing experts say, are rent- 
ing for more than the low-income 
groups can afford to pay. 

To rectify this the Public Works 
Administration decided to go into 
the housing business on a grand 
scale. The decision hasn’t exactly 
been followed through. 


48 PROJECTS UNDER WAY 

As of March 11 the Housing Di- 
vision of the PWA had 48 low-cost 
housing projects either under way or 
the slums to be cleared in the proc- 
ess of demolition. As of that date 
not one had been completed. Tech- 
wood at Atlanta will be the first to 
be completed but not for months. 
The total Federal funds to be ex; 
pended on these projects will total 
$130,000,000. 

But see what happens—these Fed- 
erally financed projects will provide 
25,000 dwelling units which will 
house at the most a population 
equal to that of Miami or.Peoria. 

Does that seem extensive? Hora- 
tio B. Hackett, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the PWA, says that “if you 
spread these dwellings over the 
whole of continental America and 
two island possessions it is lost in 
the welter of dissipated or jerry built 
housing.” 

The PWA venture into the realm 
of low-cost housing may not turn 
out “according to Hoyle.” The pur- 
pose of these low-cost housing proj- 
ects was essentially that of provid- 
ing decent living quarters for the 
low-income groups. But it has been 
pointed out that unless the Govern- 
ment charges much lower rents than 
necessary to amortize the cost—even 
over a period of 40 years—these 
units will be far beyond the reach 


The High Cost of Low Cost Housing 


of the lowest income groups. 

In the early days of the New Deal 
another whirl was taken to meet the 
housing needs in a “subsistence 
homesteads program.” It proved to 
be a headache and was dropped after 
a scant few were completed. Dr. 
Tugwell’s Resettlement Administra- 
tion has also tried its hand at subur- 
ban low-cost housing. It hasn’t 
gotten very far and the shift to 
rural rehabilitation will probably 
dwarf the low-cost housing program 
to a tiny fraction of its initial idea. 

Probably the healthiest portion of 
the Government’s housing activities 
has been in the field of financing— 
the indirect way of tackling the pro- 
gram. The Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, the Home 
Loan Bank System and the Recon- 


an 
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struction Finance System have all 
made commendable progress in fi- 
nancing and insuring private con- 
struction. But in few cases have 
these led to what is commonly 
known as “low-cost” housing. 


TWO ROADS TO SUCCESS 
And so the problem remains. 
Public housing subsidized in part or 
whole by the Federal Government 
is at the cross-roads. One road 
leads to an expansion of the powets 
of such agencies as the FHA—pro- 
gressive government aid to private 
industry. Another leads to a reaf- 
firmation of the conviction of those 
who believe decent low cost housing 
for the lowest income groups must 
be guaranted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Another road leads to a com- 
bination of the two courses previ- 
ously mentioned. 
DEREK Fox. 
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DOLLARS AND HOUSES 
S THE Administration’s housing program pauses at the cross- 
roads, leaders of the building trades affiliated with the A. F. of 


L. confer with President Roosevelt. 
low-cost individual house construction program, they are 
Richard Gray, Bricklayers’ 


to right): 


Sponsors of a $500,000,000 
(left 


Union; John Coefield, 


Plumbers’ Union; William Green, president of the A. F. of L., and 
Michael Colleran, Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Union. 
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The Fatal Dust Peril 


Latest Federal Effort to Check 
The Ravages of Silicosis 


HOUSANDS of workers in many industries 

throughout the United States suffer from 
the effects of silica dust or of poisonous chemi- 
cals used in manufacturing processes. 

Adequate dust control machinery is expen- 
sive and only the largest shops in industries 
where the silica-dust menace exists can afford 
to buy it. The problem is to devise a cheaper 
type of machine that can be used in the small 
shops. 

Investigation of industrial dangers from 
poisonous chemicals is needed to safeguard the 
health of workers in the numerous factories 
where such materials are used. 

Those objectives are outlined by the Works 
Progress Administdation for two industrial re- 
search projects being carried on near Boston. 
A report on the two projects has been made by 
Manfred Bowditch, director of the Massachu- 
setts Division of Occupational Hygiene. 

The silicosis study is being carried on chiefly 
in connection with the extensive granite indus- 
try in Massachusetts, although it also is being 
related to other industries affected by the silica- 
dust hazard such as_ glass-making, foundries, 
and potteries. 

Exhaustive tests are being made of all avail- 
able apparatus for dust control and an effort is 
being made to build a new device based on the 
observations of tests which will not be prohibi- 
tive in price. 


CHEMICAL FUMES THAT KILL 


The second project—the study of industrial 
chemicals—is believed to be of even greater im- 
portance than the silicosis study, because a 
larger group of workers is affected. 

WPA chemists, under direction of Mr. Bow- 
ditch and his chief chemist, have taken sam- 
ples of various chemicals from different fac- 
tories and of the air in the plants where such 
products are used. 

In the research laboratory various fume 
Strengths of the collected chemicals are tested. 
There, also, WPA chemists determine how many 
particles of a poisonous or injurious chemical 
are in a given sample of air taken from a fac- 
tory 

The chemicals used in the shoe industry are 
being studied first and other industrial fields 
are to be explored before the project is com- 
pleted. 
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CONFLICT OF COURT AND SENATE 


IN DEFI 


AYS a Federal court to a tele- 

graph company: “Disregard 
any blanket demand from a Senate 
committee to hand over all mes- 
sages exchanged by two parties be- 
tween certain dates.” 

Says a Senate committee to the 
court: “This may lead to serious 
conflict of jurisdiction, since the 
Senate may punish the company for 
contempt if it refuses our demand.’ 

Thus jeopardized between two au- 
thorities, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company plays an involun- 
tary role in a conflict to determine 
how far the Senate lobby-inquiry 
committee may go in unearthing evi- 
dence bearing on the activity of 
pressure groups seeking to influence 
Congress. 

The Chicago law firm of Winston, 
Strawn & Shaw, learning that the 
Senate Committee had served a sub- 
poenea on the telegraph company 
to surrender copies of all messages 
exchanged between it and the Lib- 
erty League within the past year, 
asked the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court to enjoin the Com- 
pany from obeying the subpoena. 

The case was argued, with the law 
firm contending that this procedure 
amounted to illegal search and sei- 
zure forbidden by the Constitution. 

The Senate committee, interven- 
ing as a friend of the court, replied 
that the matter should be decided 
by the Senate. If it came to a con- 
clusion different from the court, 
counsel contended, a serious situa- 
tion would ensue. 


COURT HOLDS RIGHTS INVADED 

The court, however, decided that 
private rights are invaded by use of 
a blanket or “dragnet” subpoena, 
and granted the injunction asked. 

Meanwhile, a parallel debate went 
forward on the floor of the Senate, 
occasioned by a resolution asking 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission report on its part in 
giving the committee access to tele- 
graphic messages. 

The resolution, unanimously 
adopted, calls on the Commission “to 
report all activities of its agents in 
any inspection or alleged seizure of 
records, or inveStigation of forged or 
destroyed telegrams, and to inform 
the Senate by what authority and 
under what law and at whose direc- 
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tion the action of the Commission 
was taken 

It was learned 
the Commission 
along these lines: 

Telegrams were secured, not by 
the Commission’s authority, but by 
subpoena of the Senate committee. 
The law gives the Commission ac- 
cess to all wire messages sent. 

The Commission authorized one of 
its members to give the Senate com- 
mittee whatever aid it might require 
in carrying out the inquiry, this in- 
cluding permission of the Senate 
committee to examine telegrams. 


RULE HELD VIOLATED 

Destruction of telegrams, as al- 
leged by the committee, is of in- 
terest to the Commission, since this 
practice violates a ruling of many 
years’ standing. This ruling, made 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, forbids destruction of tele- 
grams within a year of their dates. 

Forging of telegrams, while not for- 
bidden by law, is a practice destruc- 
tive of public confidence and should 
be taken cognizance of by the Com- 
mission, 

Senate debate over the resolution 
recalled the campaign of last year 
over the Utility Holding Company 
bill, when telegrams and letters by 
the hundreds of thousands poured 
into the offices of Congressmen urg- 
ing them to vote against the meas- 
ure. 

After the bill had been passed, 
the Senate authorized an investiga- 
tion into this and other lobbying 
campaigns. Senator Hugo L. Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, being chosen 
chairman, presented evidence to 
show that some utility executives 
had sent telegrams unauthorized by 
the persons whose names. were 
signed. In one instance, a telegraph 
office had destroyed records of the 
telegrams sent. 

Critics of the lobby committee 
were led in debate by Senator Fred- 
erick Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, who 
charged that the committee had 
swept all traditions into the fire in 
violating the Constitutional rights of 
private citizens. In methods rem- 
iniscent of the OGPU (Soviet secret 
police), he asserted, the committee 
had seized and examined communi- 
cations whose privacy was under the 
protection of the Constitution. 


CHARGES PARTIALITY 

He charged partiality also, stating 
that the committee had forborne to 
investigate the lobby of Postmaster 
General Farley in support of the 
Holding Company bill. 

Senator Black replied with a vig- 
orous defense. “All the noise,” he 


that 
reply 


unofficially 
intends to 
















asserted, “is not on account of pri- 
vate telegrams. The committee has 
none, wants none and will use none. 
A barrage of criticism came only 
when we approached the citadel of 
the great.” 

“The committee,” he added, “will 
continue to do its utmost to disclose 
to the public the secret activities of 
privileged groups who sit behind the 
scenes and its attempt to direct the 
economic and political destinies of 
120,000,000 free-born citizens.” 

To continue its work, the commit- 
tee asked Congress for an additional 
$25,000, having already spent $150,- 
000 on the inquiry. 

In the wake of 
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| Find Out 


From Your Doctor if the 
“Pain” Remedy You Take 
| is SAFE 





| Don’t Entrust Your Own or Your Family’s 
Well-Being to Unknown Preparations. 





ple who have taken Bayer 
Aspirin year in and out without | 
ill effect, have proved that the 
medical findings about its safe- 

ty were correct. 

Remember this: Genuine | 
Bayer Aspirin israted among | 
the fastest methods yet dis- 
covered for the relief of head- 
aches and all common pains... 
and safe for the average person 


BEFORS you take any 
| preparation you don’t know 
all about, for the relief of head- 
aches; or the pains of rheuma- 
tism, neuritis or neuralgia, ask 
your doctor what he thinks 


Genuine Bayer Aspirin. 

We say this because, before 
the discovery of Bayer Aspirin, 
most so-called “‘pain’’ remedies 





were advised against by phy- 
Sicilians as being bad for the 
stomach; or, often, for the 
| heart. And the discovery of 
Bayer Aspirin largely changed 
medical practice. 

Countless thousands of peo- 
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| | about it —in comparison with 
| 


Price of 





Genuine Bayer Aspirin | 


Reduced to 154 


to take regularly. 

You can get real Bayer 
Aspirin at any drug store— 
simply by never asking for it 


NING RiGHT OF SEARCH 


granted against securing telegrams 
of the Chicago law firm, William 
Randolph Hearst, publisher, asked 
a similar injunction to prevent the 
Senate committee from obtaining 
messages sent by him, particularly 
as the subpoena included one sent 
to an editorial writer in Washing- 
ton. The court decided that this re- 
quest should be heard on its merits. 


HEARST ASKS INJUNCTION 

A second injunction was asked by 
Mr. Hearst against the Senate Com- 
mittee and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to prevent them 
from making any use of telegrams 
sent by him or received by him. 

Comment of Senator Black: 

“The Senate committee is acting 
under a resolution of the Senate. If 
this gentleman thinks he can find 
judges who would enjoin the Senate 
committee from acting under that 
resolution, then logically the next 
step would be to attempt to enjoin 
the entire Senate if it took steps 
which didn’t please the Liberty 
League and Mr. Hearst. 

“These gentlemen might seek to 
prevent the imposition of taxes upon 
them. However, I hesitate to dis- 
cuss the legal questions involved be- 
cause I don’t believe the Supreme 
Court of the Liberty League has 


passed upon them yet.” 
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IT’S THE PICK OF EIGHT TOP-FLIGHT 
NEWS CAMERAMEN ON THE EXECUTIVE MANSION “RUN” 
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SNAP INTOIT, MEN! News breaks thick and fa 


the ““White House beat” have to step. Ace cameramen depend upon Plymouth cars to get around. 


On their job they need cars 
that are safe..economical..and 
thoroughly reliable 


HEY’RE ALWAYS on the go... these 

top-flight news photographers. So 
it’s not strange that eight of them are 
Plymouth owners! 

Bill Smith drives a 1933 model... and 
says, ‘Plymouth sure builds a car that 
stands up.”’ Jack Wilson says he has al- 
most no repairs on his 1934 model. Mau- 
rice Lanigan has a 1935 Plymouth.. .“I 
like it better every day,” says he, “It 
never fails me.’’ Owners of earlier models 
all agree Plymouth is a great car! 

George Skadding ownsa beautiful 1936 
Plymouth. “I'll swear I don’t see,” he 
says, “how anybody could want anything 
more in a car!” 

Drive it... find out first-hand! Ask your 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer, 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 





Insist on the Official Chrysler Motors 
Cc i redit 
TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN 


Availablethroughall PLYMOUTH Dealers 
You pay for credit accommodation only 5s of 1% 
per month on your original unpaid balance. To 
arrive at your original unpaid balance: 1. Add cost 
of insurance to cost of car.* 2, Deduct down pay- 
ment—cash or trade-in 
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Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 
"le some states 2 small legal documentary lee is required. 
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NEWSMEN COVER A LOT OF GROUND—so they appreciate thisever- 
ready car which gives from 18 to 23 miles on every gallon of gas. 





“THESE 100% HYDRAULIC BRAKES sure stop fast and smooth- 
ly,” says George Skadding. “‘I wouldn’t drive without ’em!’? 
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EVERY DAY THESE MEN prove that Plymouth leads in economy, comfort and safety. This 1936 Plymouth has 


patented Floating Power Engine Mountings, Safety-Steel Body, 100% Hydraulic Brakesand the Floating Ride. 
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L’AIGLON, IN CHICAGO, RENOWNED FOR ITS CONTINENTAL CHARM AND 
CUISINE. In this famous and delightful place, known for years to connoisseurs, Camel 
cigarettes are a popular favorite with diners. “Teddy,” {/eft} genial host to the lively crowd 
you see in the picture above, says: “ We find our patrons know not only good cooking, they 
know good tobacco. Camels are the most popular cigarette among L’Aiglon guests.” 


150-POUND DYNAMO! Tommy 
Bridges, of the World Champion 
Tigers, says: “Ball players have to watch 
digestion. I find Camels a real aid in 
helping digestion. They set me right!” 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


CAMELS 






WIZARD ON SKIS, Sig Buchmayr, says: 
“It seems to me that after good food 
there’s nothing like smoking a Camel to 
aid digestion and build up a fine feeling 
of well-being.” 















by the name “aspirin” alone, 
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STEEPLEJACK JOE BECK: 
“Many a time my stomach tight- 
ens ina high spot—but you wouldn’t 
know it from the hearty way I eat. 
I'mvery careful about keeping good 
digestion—I smoke Camels. They 
help to stimulate my digestion.” 


Camels eases tension — stim- 
ulates digestion—and fosfers 


a feeling of well-being! ... 





Again and again, we make up for lost time by 
eating in a hurry. Digestion must meet thestrain. 
How fortunate that smoking Camels during and 
after meals definitely stimulates digestion and 
helps to ward off the effects of our hurried, 
nerve-wracking life—by aiding and restoring 
the natural flow of the digestive fluids. Today, 
the pleasure of smoking Camels is being every- 
where recognized as a comforting and healthful 
part of the art of dining. Camels are incompar- 
ably mild. They never get on your nerves or tire 





your taste. Enjoy Camels for their matchless 
blend of costlier tobaccos—for their energizing 
“lift”—for the welcome feeling of well-being 
they bring you. Camels set you right! 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
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Hous of Representatives: 


Taxes the Main Concern 


Eight Appropriation Measures 
Sped to the Senate 


‘ONGRESS is in the thick of a drive to pave 

“the way for tax legislation. 

The House, constitutionally the first in reve- 
nue proposals, with a committee working on a 
tentative bill, has passed and sent to the Senate 
eight of the eleven scheduled appropriation bills 
of this session. Sandwiched in with other legis- 
lation, four of these supply bills have been ap- 
proved by the Senate, with a fifth pending 
there. 

During the past week the House passed the 
$23,330,368 legislative appropriation bill to pay 
for Congress, Library of Congress and Govern- 
ment Printing Office in the fiscal year 1937. 

It passed the bill to penalize failure to enclose 
the “green-slip” duplicate with each income tax 
return; approved a bill to appropriate $1,068,825 
to wind up operations under the repealed cotton, 
tobacco and potato control acts, and amended 
plans for investigation of old-age pension or- 
ganizations. 

House committees considered tax suggestions, 
increased Army airplane strength, permanent 
rural electrification, Copyright revision, film 
booking, and other matters. 

MONDAY. The House adopted the conference 
reports on bills allowing Federal employes 26 
days annual vacation and 15 days sick leave 
annually and the measures went to the Presi- 
dent. 


COMMITTEES HARD AT WORK 


The Ways and Means subcommittee received 
in executive session information from Treasury 
experts regarding effects of certain tax propo- 
sals. The Appropriations Committee reported 
the legislative bill, whose total is $841,000 less 
than the budget estimates and $604,000 under 
similar appropriations for the present fiscal 
year. 

Speaker Byrns (Dem.) 
agreed with Majority Whip Boland 


of Nashville, Tenn., 
(Dem.) of 
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BUCKSKIN AND MUFTI 


Representative McGroarty of California, author of 

a bill to abolish the Indian Bureau, receives the ap- 

proval of Chief Red Cloud (left) and Chief Bad 

Wound (right), members of the Ogala Sioux tribe 
of South Dakota. 











Scranton, Pa., that the $3,000,000,000 Frazier- 
Lemke bill to refinance farm mortgages has no 
chance of passing the House. 


LAST OF CROP CONTROL 

TUESDAY. Passed without a record vote the 
bill to wind up the cotton, tobacco and potato 
control acts which Congress repealed last 
month. The Administration bill to require, un- 
der venalty, the filing of the so-called “green- 
slip” duplicate with every income tax return, 
was passed, 268 to 96. General debate on the 
legislative appropriation bill began. The House 
broadened the inquiry into old-age pension 
plans so to specifically mention the Townsend 
plan. 

WEDNESDAY. Legislative appropriation bill 
debate continued. Representative May (Dem.) 
of Prestonburg, Ky., introduced a resolution re- 
questing the President to restore Maj. Gen. 
Hagood to command of the 8th Corps area. 

TH"JRSDAY. Passed the legislative appropri- 
ation bill, without amendment and without a 
record vote. Representatives Treadway (Rep.) 
of Stockbridge, Mass., and Doughton (Dem.) of 
Laurel Springs, N. C., exchanged views regard- 
ing tax matters. Ways and Means subcommit- 
tee discussed corporation surplus taxes. Inter- 
state Commerce committee heard Administrator 
Cooke of REA advocate permanent REA bill. 

FRIDAY.—Authorized $50,000 for old-age in- 
quiry. Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN HOUSE 

H. R. 10,919. Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill; passed Senate March 11. 

H. R. 11,691. legislative appropfiation 
passed House March 12. 

H. R. 11,035. War Department appropriation 
bill; reported to Senate March 12. 

H. J. Res. 514, to wind up cotton, tobacco, po- 
tato control acts; passed House March 10. 

H. R. 11.365, to require duplicate income tax 
returns; passed House March 10 

H. R. 11,642, to change Interior Department 
name to Department of Conservation; reported 
to House March 9 id 


bill; 
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THEIR PLANS FOR INVESTIGATIONS MAKE HEADLINES 





igor tthe seked in the working hours of members of Congress are the dozens of investiga- 


tions which range from air commerce to mine conditions. Unique is the investigation 


now being conducted by a special Senate committee to survey governmental activities with the object of eliminating any not needed. Mem- 
bers are (center photo, left to right), Senators Joseph C. O'Mahoney, John G. Townsend, Jr., Harry F. Byrd, chairman, Joseph T. Robin- 


son, and Charles L. McNary. Major controversial issues also bring repercussions in demands for investigations. 


Senator James J. 


Davis (extreme left) calls for an inquiry into the affairs of the WPA, and Senator W. Warren Barbour (extreme right), caught by the 
photographer in a lighter mood, asks for an investigation of the Resettlement Administration. 




















‘Green Slips’ and Taxes: A Touch of Color in the House 


PINK slips, green slips, white slips, 

blue laws and red laws—all 
kinds of colors—figured in debate 
Tuesday before the House passed, 
268 to 96, the Administration bill to 
penalize failure to file a duplicate 
with every income tax return, in- 
cluding those for the 1935 taxable 
year. 

Most tax blanks are on plain 
white paper. The “pink slip” pub- 
licity law, which permitted anybody 
to inspect income tax returns, was 
repealed at the last session of Con- 
gress on the ground, among other 
reasons, it was subject to abuse by 
the curious-minded and by black- 
mailers. 

The Treasury this year asks in- 
come tax payers to file with their 
returns a duplicate—on a green 
form—to avoid the Government 
burden of making millions of copies 
accessible to States and local tax- 
ing authorities and wants a law to 
back up the regulation, with a 
penalty provision. The proposed 
law was brought up in the House 
under a special rule to expedite ac- 
tion. 

Excerpts from the House debate: 

MR. O'CONNOR (Dem.) of New 
York City (Chairman of the Rules 
Committee). When we repealed the 
pink-slip law there was a provision 
permitting State and local authori- 
ties to inspect returns on applica- 
tion to the Governor or state tax- 
ing commission for checking taxes 
in their own communities. On 
blanks sent out this year, both on 
the original and duplicate or “green 
sheet,” it stated at the top, “A copy 
must be filed.” 

In the Rules Committee, we were 
told that of 6,000,000 returns, which 
will be filed this year as estimated, 
about 2,500,000 are sent to Wash- 
ington, they being the returns on 
incomes over $5,000. About 750,000 
of these returns are then sent into 
the field for investigation. About 
400,000 are investigated each year 
and there is only one year in which 
to investigate them, because another 
income tax comes along a year later. 

It is estimated that by this in- 
vestigation, the Government receives 
$300,000,000 a year in additional 
taxes. If the local taxing authori- 
ties were entitled to inspect the re- 
turn and there was only one copy, 





Capitol 


A HIGH opinion of the toxic quali- 
ties of gas in some of the Sen- 
ate debate is sardonically registered 
by the Senior Senator from West 
Virginia anent discussion by the 
Senior Senator from Delaware of 
that doggiest of boondoggling proj- 
ects, the palatial new WPA-built de- 
tention home for dogs in Memphis: 
SENATOR HASTINGS (Rep.) of 
Delaware: Let me read from a 
speech delivered by Representative 
Lehlbach, and I think the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKellar] will 
be interested in this. He said: 
“You think this Passamaquoddy 
project is a sole exception and not 
typical of the insensate spending 
orgy now going on? Well, let’s look 
at the dog pound in the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., for the building ot 
Which $25,000 of WPA money has 
been allocated. ...I certainly wish 


this would interfere with investiga- 
tions and collection of the addi- 
tional tax. 

By this procedure, there is no in- 
terference with the operations of 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. The Treasury informed us 
that if they did not have this du- 
plicate return the Government 
would lose about $100,000,000 in taxes 
a year. 

The penalty involved is minor 
In case of failure to file duplicate 
return, the individual is assessed $5, 
a corporation $10, but the penalty 
is not inflicted until the Commis- 
sioner has given notice, with 15 days 
in which to file the copy. 

MR. SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, N. 
Y. (Minority Leader). Is there not 
a criminal provision still on the 
statute books? 

MR. O'CONNOR: There was a 
criminal provision on the statute 
books, section 145 of the Revenue 
Act of 1934, under which, in 
case of failure to file a copy, the 
taxpayer can be convicted and sen- 
tenced to one year imprisonment, 
or a fine not in excess of $10,000. 

MR. SNELL. If you say you can- 
not impose the other penalty, why 
did you not repeal it? 

MR. O'CONNOR: That was not 
suggested. I suppose that is one of 
the hundreds of laws, blue laws and 
red laws, on the statute books which 
has never been enforced. 

MR. COOPER (Dem.) of Dyers- 
burg, Tenn.: Section 145 of the Reve- 
nue Act also relates to many other 
phases of failure to comply with the 
internal revenue law. 

MR. DONDERO (Rep.) of Royal 
Oak, Mich.: What will happen to 
the taxpayer who already has filed 
his return but has failed to file a 
duplicate? 

MR, O'CONNOR. He will be noti- 
fied. If he wants to save the $5 
penalty he can go to the collector's 
office and copy his return and file 
the copy. 

MR. LEHLBACH (Rep.) of New 
ark, N. J.: It is not the business of 
the taxpayer, morally, legally or 
equitably, to furnish these copies. 
This bill is vicious, contrary to sound 
fundamental principles and should 
be defeated. 

MR. COOPER: .Apparently the 
desire of the gentlemen is not to 





Hill --- Its 


I could live in as handsome a build- 
ing as the Memphis dogs will oc- 
cupy. The dogs will have individual 
pens with fresh bedding every day, 
exercise runways, shower baths, and 
every other imaginable comfort of 
home.” 

These dogs are not valuable dogs. 
These are just stray dogs. If the 
owner does not claim them in three 
days, after they have had a bath 
and a night’s rest, they are taken 
into a gas chamber and they are 
killed. 

SENATOR NEELY (Dem.) of West 
Virginia: Why do they not bring 
them to the Senate Chamber? 

x * * 
THE gentleman from Pennsylvania 
agrees with the gentleman from 
Texas that advocacy of free speech 
is noble, but is annoyed by the para 
dox that the freer the speech abou 


More or Less 


have any publicity of income tax 
returns and we have no quarrel 
with him for having that desire, 

MR, DOUGHTON (Dem.) of Laurel 
Springs, N. C. (Chairman of of the 
Ways and Means): When the pink 
slip was repealed, the law was 
broadened, making it the duty of 
the Treasury to make returns of 
income taxpayers available for in- 
spection not only by States but by 
local taxing authorities. As the 
returns must be open for inspection 
of the local taxing authorities, as 
the law provides, they must either 
have a copy or delay the auditing 
and investigation. Congress should 
and must provide for making these 
copies: 

MR. SNELL: How would it disrupt 
the whole machinery if an addi- 
tional copy was not filed? 

MR. DOUGHTON: The collectors 
cannot use the returns if some lo- 
cal taxing authority has them. 

MR. VINSON (Dem.) of Ashland, 
Ky. Multiply the people who have 
the right to make these d4nspections, 
not only by the 48 States but by all 
the taxing authorities of the States, 
I do not think there is a building 
large enough in Washington in 
which they could do the job. 

MR. MILLARD (Rep.) of Tarry- 
town, N. Y¥Y. Does not the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee feel that if this 
bill is passed the criminal provisions 
should be repealed also? They are 
drastic, unreasonable and practically 
unenforceable. 

MR. DOUGHTON. So far as they 
relate to this requirement, I would 
say yes, but the criminal provisions 
refer to other portions of the law 
that may be violated. This is a 
penalty for violation of other pro- 
visions as well. 

MR. O’CONNOR. The gentleman 
had in his hand one of the small 
returns, under $5,000, but there is a 
green single sheet for the large re- 
turns over $5,000 with the schedules 
on it, and I am not sure the green 
sheet of the large return contains 
all the schedules of the original re- 
turn. The States may want to see 
the original return because they are 
always asking for a breakdown of 
the schedules. 

MR. COOPER. It is only a differ- 
ence in the size of the paper. 


MR. VINSON. Ordinarily the cor- 
porations would be affected by the 
schedules. A carbon copy of the 
schedules could be attached to the 
copy of the return without any trou- 
ble. 

MR. JENKINS (Rep.) of Ironton, 
Ohio. The bill is not necessary. It 
is unjust and unreasonable and 
should be defeated. 

MR. THOMPSON (Dem.) of Rock 
Hil. A year ago this House was in 
an uproar about the so-called pink 
slip. Now we are in another up- 
roar about another color, the green 
slip. This bill should be entitled the 
“green slip validating act of 1936.” I 
say it is entirely wrong. I hope this 
legislation will be voted down. 

MR. REED (Rep.) of Dunkirk, N. 
Y.: This is only the beginning—di- 
vulging information to the curious. 
In a little while access to private 
affairs will be thrown wide open. 
Income taxpayers will be fined un- 
less they furnish these extra copies. 
I object to this assessment and to 
this drastic criminal feature to 
which a citizen is subjected. 

MR. DIRKSEN (Rep.) of Pekin, IIL: 
The small taxpayers are the ones to 
whom this penalty will automatical- 
ly attach if they do not file the 
copy. Why put this unjust burden 
upon the little fellow everywhere 
in the country? 

MR. BROOKS (Dem.) of Sewick- 
ley, Pa.: No more information will 
be divulged by this green slip than 
may be obtained today, I cannot see 
any reason for opposition to this 
act. 

MR. McLEAN (Rep.) of Elizabeth, 
N. J.: If it was the thought of Con- 
gress last year in repealing the pink 
slip provision to preserve the pri- 
vacy of income tax returns, we 
should carry the idea further and 
defeat this bill and provide neces- 
sary legislation to guarantee that 
privacy. 

MR. BACHARACH (Rep.) of At- 
lantic City, N. J.: If they are not 
enforcing the criminal portion of 
the act, why do you not repeal it? 
You have a majority both in this 
body and the other body. 

MR. VINSON: The gentleman 
knows that the act which contains 
the criminal penalty deals with 
many other violations of the inter- 
nal revenue laws. 











free speech in Congress, the costlier 
it is, at $53 per page in the Con- 
gressional Record: 

MR. MAVERICK (Dem.) of San 
Antonio, Tex.: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks which I made 
on the 4th of this month in the per- 
manent Record on the general sub- 
ject of Freedom of Speech. 

MR. RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, 
Pa.: The gentleman’s speech is four 
pages long now. If he is going to 
redraft the whole speech it might 
be too long. 

MR. MAVERICK: Speeches come 
in here 19 and 20 pages long and 
the gentleman does not object. 

MR. RICH: The gentleman has 
already made a speech of four pages. 
MR. MAVERICK: What otf it? 
MR. ZIONCHECK (Dem.) of Seat- 
tle, Wash.: Mr. Speaker, reserving 


Serious 


J 
Side 
the right to object, I do not think 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
should object. 

MR. RICH: May I say to the 
gentleman from Texas that his 
speech is in the Record now, and 
takes up four pages. Now he wants 
to revise it. 

MR. ZIONCHECK: Oh, 
want to condense it. 

MR. RICH: He says he is going 
to add to the speech. 

MR. MAVERICK: I am going to 
add a small amount, relevant and 
necessary to the whole. I will not 
abuse the privilege, I can assure the 
gentleman. 

MR. RICH: After this, will the 
gentleman be careful to make his 
speech right the first time? 

MR. MAVERICK: I thank the 
gentieman, and I will try my best to 
do better in the future. 


he may 














United States Senate: 


Its Judicial Role 


Ready for Impeachment Trial; 
Eliminates Ship Subsidies 


THE Senate now is both a legisiative body and 
a trial court. 

Senators are sworn in en bloc as jurors. Three 
Representatives from the House are prosecu- 
tors. The Vice President is a presiding judge. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms is the court crier, who 
opens the impeachment proceedings with the 
traditional “Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye!” 

The defendant is United States Judge Halsted 
L. Ritter, of the southern district of Florida, 
who appeared at the bar of the Senate Thurs- 
day. The impeachment charges allege allow- 
ance of exorbitant fees and acceptance of fees 
from a former law partner. 

The trial formally begins April 6. It is the 
twelfth impeachment case in the history of Con- 
gress. President Johnson was acquitted in 1868. 
Secretary of War Belknap was acquitted in 1876. 
Senator Blount, of Tennessee, in 1799; case dis- 
missed. All the other cases were of Federal 
judges—four acquitted, three removed from of- 
fice, the other case dismissed. 


ONE SUPPLY BILL PASSED 

The Senate last week passed the $974,962,552 
Treasury-Post Office Departments appropriation 
bill. It received from the Appropriations com- 
mittee the $603,230,604 War Department bill. 

MONDA\X.—Treasury-Post Office bill reported. 
The Senate adopted the Borah resolution asking 
the FCC to report on the seizure of telegrams. 

TUESDAY.—WPA activities were debated. The 
Senate amended the Treasury-Post Office bill, 
striking out the $22,000,000 for ocean mail sub- 


—Wide World 


SHIPS AND SUBSIDIES 


A breathing spell during a Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee inquiry at which Col. J. M. Johnson (left), 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and J. C. Pea- 
cock (right), Shipping Board Bureau director, 
recommend continuation of shipping subsidies, 











sidy. House managers formally presented the 
articles of impeachment in the Ritter case. 

WEDNESDAY.—Passed the Treasury-Post Of- 
fice bill. It substitutes $4,500,000 for carrying 
ocean mail in ships on a poundage basis, in 
place of the $26,500,000 for foreign mails, includ- 
ing subsidy, as provided by the House. The bill 
gives $8,230,000 for foreign mails by air. It ap- 
propriates $12,250,000 for domestic contract air 
mail service. 


DATE SET FOR RITTER TRIAL 


THURSDAY.—Agreed to begin the Ritter im- 
peachment trial April 6. Frank P. Walsh, 
chairman of the Power Authority of New, York 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was Governor in 
1931, is chief counsel for Judge Ritter. The War 
Department appropriation bill reported provides 
$218,000,000 for rivers and harbors. It omits the 
Passamaquoddy, Florida ship canal and certain 
other projects which the House had also omitted. 
The bill provides for an Army enlisted strength 
of 165.000 men, as against 147,000 now. The bill 
exceeds current War Department appropriations 
by $180,000,000 and the estimates by $30,000,000. 

The Wheeler bill to enlarge FTC powers favor- 
ably reported to the Senate. The Byrd special 
committee to coordinate Federal offices organized. 

The Gore bill, covering Panama Canal tolls, 
amended to provide only for a commission to in- 
vestigate the rates, was passed. A resolution to 
create a Senate committee to investigate cam- 


paign expenditures, sponsored by Majority 
Leader Robinson (Dem.) of Arkansas, was 
adopted. Commerce Committee hearings on 


ship subsidy bill in progress. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 


S. Res. 225, For special committee to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, with authorization 
to spend $30,000: Senate adopted March 12. 

S. 2288, For measurement of vessels using the 
Panama Canal, amended to provide only for a 
commission investigation of the rates; Passed 
Senate March 12. 

S. 70, To purchase silver bullion until silver is 
equal to one-fourth of gold and silver stocks, 
etc.; Reported to Senate March 9. 

S. 3744, To enlarge FTC powers; Reported to 
Senate March 12. 

S. 3870, For leave of absence in 1936 to home- 
stead settlers; Reported to Senate March 11. 

S. 4212, By Senator Fletcher (Dem.) of Flor- 
ida to amend FHA Act respecting modernization 
credit; Banking and Currency. 
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+ PAY-ROLL TAX RULES: WHO MUST PAY AND WHY + 


THE first regulations for payment 

of the new unemployment com- 
pensation tax imposed on employers 
by the Social Security Act—affecting 
approximately one-fourth of ail 
those gainfully employed—have been 
issued by the Bureau of Interna: 
Revenue. 

This is the first official action in 
the Federal Government's long- 
range program to provide unem- 
ployment compensation and alle- 
viate some of the distress caused 
by loss of jobs. 

Under the new rules more than 
1,000,000 employers, representing 
firms with possibly 10 times that 
number of employees, are required 
to pay the 1 per cent payroll tax by 
Jan. 31, 1937. It Is expected that 
about $250,000,000 in revenue will be 
collected for this calendar year. 

The full text of the official inter- 
pretation of the regulations follows: 


“EMPLOYER” DEFINED 


Commencing with the calendar 
year 1936, every person who em- 
ploys eight or more individuals on a 
total of 20 or more calendar days 
during a calendar year, each such 
day being in a different calendar 
week, is, with certain exceptions, an 
employer subject to the tax imposed 
for each such calendar year by Title 
IX of the Social Security Act. 


The weeks, in each of which oc- 
curs a day on which eight or more 
individuals are employed, need not 
be consecutive nor is it necessary 
that the individuals so employed be 
the same individuals nor that they 
be employed at the same moment 
of time or for any particular length 
of time or on any particular basis 
of compensation. 

It is sufficient if the total num- 
ber of individuals employed during 
the 24 hours of a calendar day is 
eight or more, regardless of the 
period of service during that day or 
the basis of compensation. 

No employee is counted, however, 
unless he is engaged in the perform- 
ance of services within the United 
States; that is, any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, or 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

To the extent that an employee 
performs services outside of the 
United States he will not be counted 
for the purpose of determining 
whether the person who employs 
him is an “employer” within the 
meaning of the Act and remunera- 
tion payable to the employee for 
services performed outside of the 
United States is excluded from the 
computation of wages upon which 
his employer’s tax is based. 

Even if an “employer” is not sub- 
ject to any State unemployment in- 
surance law, he is nevertheless sub- 
ject to the tax. 


“EMPLOYEE” DEFINED 


Generally the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee exists when the 
person for whom services are per- 
formed has the right to control and 
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The First Official Interpretation of Regulations Affecting 





A Million Employers and Many Million Workers 


direct the individual who performs 
the services, not only as to the re- 
sult to be accomplished by the work 
but also as to the details and means 
by which that result is accom- 
plished. That is, an employee is 
subject to the will and control of 
the employer not only as to what 
shall be done but how it shall be 
done. 

It is not necessary that the em- 
ployer actuaily direct or control 
the manner in which the services 
are performed; it is sufficient if he 
has the right to do so. If an in- 
dividual is subject to the control 
or direction of another merely as 
to the result to be accomplished 
by the work and not as to the means 
and methods for accomplishing the 
result, he is, in general, an inde- 
pendent contractor, and not an em- 
ployee. 

Where the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee exists, the 
designation or description of the 
relationship as anything other than 
that of employer and employee is 
immaterial. The measurement, 
methad, or designation of compen- 
sation is also immaterial. 

An officer of a corporation is an 
employee but a director, as such, is 
not. A director may be an employee 


of the corporation, however, if he | 


performs services for the corpora- 
tion other than those required by 
the attendance at and participation 
in meetings of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Generally, physicians, lawyers 
dentists, veterinarians, contractors, 
subcontractors, public stenogra- 
phers, auctioneers, and others who 
follow an independent trade, busi- 
ness or profession, in which they 
cffer their services to the public, are 
independent contractors and not 
employees. 


EXCEPTED SERVICES 


Certain services performed by em- 
ployees are excepted from the term 
“employment” by the act and are 
excluded for the purpose (1) of de- 
termining whether a person employs 
a sufficient number of individuals 
to be an employer subject to the 
tax, and (2) of computing the total 
wages, payable with respect to em- 
ployment during the calendar year. 

The exception attaches to the 
services performed by the employe? 
and not to the employee as an in- 
dividual and it applies only for the 
period during which the employee 
is rendering services in an excepted 
class. The excepted services are as 
follows: 

Agricultural Labor.—This term in- 
cludes all services performed (a) by 
an employee, on a farm, in connec- 
tion with the cultivation of the soil, 
the harvesting of crops, or the rais- 


ing, feeding, or management of 
livestock, bees, and poultry; or (b) 
by an employee in connection with 
the processing of articles from ma- 
terials which were produced on a 
farm; also the packing, packaging, 
transportation, or marketing of 
those materials or articles. 

Such services do not constitute 
“agricultural labor”, however, unless 
they are performed by an employee 
of the owner or tenant of the farm 
on which the materials in their raw 
or natural state were produced, and 
unless such processing, packing, 
packaging, transportation, or mar- 
keting is carried on as an incident 
to ordinary farming operations as 
distinguished from manufacturing 
or commercial operations. 

The term “farm” embraces the 
farm in the ordinarily accepted 
sense, and includes stock, dairy, 
poultry, fruit, and truck farms, 
plantations, ranches, ranges, and 
orchards. Forestry and lumbering 
are not included within the excep- 
tion. 


HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS 


Domestic Service.—Services of a 
household nature performed in or 
about the private home of the em- 
ployer, including, in general, serv- 
ices rendered by cooks, maids, 
butlers, valets, laundresses, furnace 
men, gardeners, footmen, grooms, 
and chauffeurs of automobiles for 
family use. 

A private home is the fixed place 
of abode of an individual or family. 
A home utilized primarily for the 
purpose of supplying board or lodg- 
ing to the public as a business en- 
terprise ceases to be a private home 
and the services above enumerated 
are not excepted if performed in or 
about rooming or lodging houses, 
boarding houses, fraternity houses, 
clubs, hotels, or commercial offices 
or establishments. 


SERVICE ABOARD VESSELS 


Service as Officer or Member of 
Vessel’s Crew.—Service performed as 
an officer or member of the crew 
of a vessel on the navigable waters 
of the United States; that is, such 
waters as are navigable in fact and 
which by themscives or their con- 
nection with other waters form 2 
continuous channel for commerce 
with foreign countries or among the 
States. 

A “vessel” includes every descrip- 
tion of watercraft or other contri- 
vance used as a means of transpor- 


| tation on water but does not include 
| any type of aircraft. “Officer or 
| member of the crew” includes the 


master or officer in charge of the 
vessel and every individual subject 
to his authority serving on board 


and contributing in any way to the | 


operation and welfare of the vessel. 

Family Employment. — Services 
performed (1) by a husband for his 
wife, or by a wife for her husband; 
(2) by a father or mother for a son 
or daughter; and (3) by a son or 
daughter under 21 years of age for 
the father or mother. Under (3) 
the exception continues only duri- 
ing the time the child is under the 
age of 21. Services performed by an 
employe of a corporation, partner- 
ship, or other entity, are not ex- 
cepted. 

Government Employes.—Services 
performed in the employ of the 
United States, the several States, 
the District of Columbia, or the 
Territory of Alaska or Hawaii or 
any political subdivision or instru- 
mentality thereof, including every 
unit or agency of Government, with- 
out distinction between those exer- 
cising governmental functions and 
those exercising proprietary func- 
tions, are excepted. 

Religious, charitable, scientific 
literary, and educational organiza- 
tions and community chests.—Serv- 


| ices performed in the employ of a 


corporation, community chest, fund, 
or foundation, organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for religious, char- 
itable, scientific, literary, or educa- 
tional purposes, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or ani- 
mals, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual, 
are excepted. 

The nature of the service is im- 
material, the statutory test being 
the character of the organization. 
Each organization must meet two 
tests: (1) It must be organized and 
operated exclusively for one or more 
of the specified purposes; and (2) its 
net income must not inure in whole 
or in part to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual. 


BASIS AND RATE OF TAX 

The basis of the tax is the total 
amount of wages payable by an em- 
ployer with respect to employment 
during the calendar year, regardless 
of the time of actual payment. 

Wages are payable within the 
meaning of the Act (1) if there is 
an obligation at any time to pay 
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wages with respect to employment 
' 


during the calendar year, or (2) if, 





at any time, wages are actually paid 
with respect to employment during 
the calendar year. 

It is immaterial whether such 
wages are certain in amount at any 
time within the calendar year, and 
whether the right exists to enforce 
the payment of such wages at any 
time within the calendar year. 

The term “wages” means all 
remuneration for employment, 
whether payable in money or some- 
thing other than money and the 
name by which such remuneration 
is designated is not material. Based 
on the total wages payable, the rate 
of tax for the calendar year 1936 
is 1 per cent; for the calendar year 
1937, 2 per cent; and for the calen- 
dar year 1938 and any subsequent 
calendar year, 3 per cent. 


CREDIT AGAINST TAX 

The taxpayer may credit against 
the tax the total amount of con- 
tributions, with respect to employ- 
ment during the taxable year, paid 
by him into an unemployment fund 
under the laws of any State, pro- 
vided the Social Security Board has 
found such laws to contain the pro- 
visions specified in section 903(a) of 
the Social Security Act and has for 
the taxable year so certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The allowance of contributions 
as credit against the tax is subject 
to the following limitations: 

1.—The total credit shall not in 
any case exceed 90 per cent of the 
tax against which it is applied; 

2.—The contributions must have 
been actually paid into the State 
unemployment fund before the date 
en which the return for the cal- 
ender year is required to be filed; 
that is, on or before January 31 next 
following the close of the calendar 
year unless the time for filing is ex- 
tended; 

3.—The contributions must have 
been paid with respect to services 
performed by an employee within 
the United States and not excepted 
from the term “employment” by the 
Act; 

The contributions must have been 
paid with respect to services per- 
formed during the calendar year 
covered by the return. 

If, after the return is filed, a re- 
fund is made by a State to the tax- 
payer of any part of his contribu- 
tions credited against the tax, the 
taxpayer is required to advise the 
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The ONLY 
18-YEAR-OLD 


Whiskey on the market, bot- 
tled in bond at the original 
distillery, by the original 

distiller, under supervision 
of the United States Government: 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., Inc: 
Louisville « Owensboro 


Largest Distillery in Kentucky 
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To get a really fine car for less than 51,000.. 
ASK THESE 3 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it the comfort and luxury of a 125-inch wheelbase? 


2. Has it fine-car engineering throughout? 





3. Is the advertised price the price of the sedan? 


HE Nash Ambassador is not a scaled-down _ beautifully designed inside and out than models 
model. These are the largest, finest sedans formerly priced around $2,000! 
in the entire Nash line for 1936! They have a Yet the prices of these big, luxurious sedans 
125-inch wheelbase! Compare that with other including built-in trunks start at $835 and end 
leading cars in this price class in the chart at at $995*! This is unquestionably the year to buy 
the right. your Nash Ambassador! Any Nash-LaFayette 
The Nash Ambassador has the famous Nash___ dealer will arrange for you to drive it. The 
“‘Twin-Ignition” engine and all of the long-life © Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
engineering features usually found only in cars 
costing hundreds, even thousands, of dollars 
more. It gives you big, double-acting hydraulic 
brakes, too, and a rugged, all-steel body with 
steel top! 
There has been no “‘skimping” in upholstery 
or in fittings. Instead, the new Ambassador is 
even more luxurious, even roomier, even more 
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sal gasss tes ! The Interna- 
tional Electric Ac- 
counting Machine 
AUTOMATICALLY 
provides complete 
printed reports 
from punched tabu- 

lating cards. 


F A C T ~ for improved business 


with PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 


AUTOMATIC CRUISING GEAR 
available at slight extra cost. Reduces en- 
gine revolutions 14 at high speeds. Saves 
up to 25% in gasoline; up to 50% in oil! 














S peep, accuracy 
and efficiency in 
obtaining detailed 
facts and figures 
are offered to man- 
agement by the 
International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Method. Here is a logical method of 
meeting the demands for greater detailed facts 
occasioned by increased business activity. 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines supply detailed analyses 
which form dependable guides to planning, en- 
gineering, purchasing, production and sales. 
They furnish special, current reports and sta- 
tistical records which offer the busy executive 
a means of constant control. 








International Business Machines and methods a ; 

are serving government and business in seventy- NASH 

nine different countries. Your nearest IBM ‘ AMBASSADOR SEDANS 
Branch Office will be glad to explain how they WITH BUILT-IN TRUNKS 
can aid you. Call them today. 125-INCH WHEELBASE 

The basis of this modern machine accountin 

method is the tabulating card. Business ws *835 & $0905 
actions, operating and statistical information on gh 

are quickly registered in these cards in the form eo eect : 

of punched holes. These punched cards auto- 
matically operate the machines which produce 
cemplete printed and tabulated reports. 


Other important International Business Ma- 
chines include International Time Recorders 
and Electric Time Systems, International Sound 
Reproducing Systems, International Industrial 
Scales, International Electric Writing Ma- 
chines, the International Ticketograph and the 
International Proof Machine for Banks. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION I 


GENERAL OFFICES: BRANCH OFFICES IN 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 





ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTOR CARS” 


NASH AMBASSADOR 


‘te the factory. New Nash “400”, Standard and DeLuxe models, $665 and up. LaFayette, $595 and up. All prices f.0.b. factory and subject . 











change without notice. Special equipment extra... Convenient, low monthly payments through NEW 6% C.1.T. BUDGET PLAN 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wise. 
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The Democrats Sound 


Prosperity Keynote 


Mr. Hoover a Target; Mr. Farley 
Tours New England States 


USTILY last week Administration spokes- 

men smote the critics of the New Deal spend- 
ing. Happily they hailed return of prosperity 
and confidently claimed it a result of New Deal 
policies. 

“Boondoggling and Budget-Balancing in Re- 
lation to Prosperity” was the subject of a radio 
speech by Senate Majority Leader Joseph T. 
Robinson keynoting on this theme. 

“Every business page in every newspaper daily 
proclaims by its headlines that our people are 
again on the road to prosperity,” he declared, 
“and the emergency is receding farther and 
farther into history. . . . Why are the smoke- 
stacks of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and New 
England belching forth black smoke once again? 
Because the Roosevelt Administration put money 
in the pockets of farmers in Kansas and Ne- 
braska and other agricultural regions of this 
country. By the same token, the policy of relief 
spending has accomplished the two-fold pur- 
pose of providing absolutely essential assistance 
to millions of unemployed, while at the same 
time it has primed the pump and helped start 
the wells of business once again. . 

“We balanced the budget of the farmer, we 
balanced the budget of the business man, we 
restored profits to industry, we balanced the 
budget of the small shopkeepers, we provided 
wages for industry, we aided the unemployed, 
and we kept cities and States from going into 
receivership with consequent loss to millions of 
investors. . . President Roosevelt has done a 
splendid job of putting this country once again 
on the road to economic stability and he has 
accomplished it without impairing the Federal 
credit in the least.” 


SPENDING IS DEFENDED 


Senator Robinson denounced President 
Hoover’s warnings of an unbalanced budget and 
inflation as attacks to destroy confidence and 
undermine the Administration. 

In another radio speech in similar vein, Sen- 
ator McKellar of Tennessee declared Mr. 
Hoover had increased the budget five billion dol- 
lars without “beneficially affecting the depres- 
sion,” while “on the other hand, Roosevelt spends 
$7,800,000,000 in three years and makes the coun- 
try prosperous and happy and restores prosperity 
to our people.” It is “pernicious propaganda” 
that seeks to create an impression this money 
is being “squandered,” he declared. 

Charles Michelson, Democratic publicity di- 
rector, credited with the successful “smear 
Hoover” campaign of 1932, in the current issue 
of his weekly newsletter, joins in making Mr. 
Hoover a ceutral target of this week’s Democratic 
attacks. He offers disclaimers of the Hoover 
theory that better times had begun to return in 
1932 and were retarded by the New Deal, and 
justification of President-elect Roosevelt refusing 
collaboration with President Hoover to avert the 
bank crash. between the 1932 election and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s inauguration. 

Amid New Deal prosperity claims, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, addressing a farmers’ con- 
ference at Chicago, warned farmers they might 
lose their new prosperity and return “to the hell 
of 1932 in two years” if they “permitted” repeal 
of the new farm law. 

“Hold onto this act, until the tariff is taken 
away from the ‘big boys,’” he urged. 


PARTY PROSPEROUS NOW 


Prosperity, which Democratic spokesmen de- 
clare the New Deal has brought the nation, is 
being enjoyed again, too, by the party itself, 
Jemocratic National Committee financial re- 
ports to the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives last week reveal. A last year’s party deficit 
of some $400,000 has been converted into a 
March 1 surplus this year of $227,100, it was 
shown. During the last two months the party 
reported receipts of over a half million including 
$270,000 from Jackson Day dinners, the $200,000 
convention check from Philadelphia and con- 
tributions of $49,053. 

New England problems of the party continue 
to occupy the attention of Chairman Farley. 
From New Hampshire, where he was in at the 
climax of the successful primary contest to elect 
a Roosevelt-instructed convention delegation, 
he went to Maine for conference with party 
leaders. Connecticut is expected to be the next 
field of his harmonizing activities. There the 
Spellacy-Fitzgerald faction, friendly to Al Smith, 
has been reportedly desirous of having the State 
convention pick an uninstructed delegation to 
the national convention. Mr. Farley is sched- 
uled to speak at a Connecticut harmony dinner 
March 28. 

At the other end of the nation, an EPIC pro- 
test slate of eight delegates-at-large was an- 
nounced last week by Upton Sinclair, to run in 
the California primary. They are pledged, if 
elected, to vote for him for President on tr 
first ballot at Philadelphia. Mr. Sinclair in- 
cluded himself on the slate. Filling out places 
of seceding EPICs, Chairman Farley last week 
announced the “corrected list” of the regular 
party Democratic slate of 48 delegate candi- 
dates, headed by Senator McAdoo and including 
William Jennings Bryan, Jr. 

Col. Henry Breckenridge of New York last 
week carried out his announced intention of 
filing in the Ohio primary, thus assuring a popu- 
larity contest between New Deal and “old deal” 
Democratic theories in the Buckeye State voting 
May 12 
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—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


PRIMARIES BEGIN TO CAST NOVEMBER SHADOWS 


ESTING grounds for the coming political campaign appear in 


primaries in various States. 


In Boston, former Gov. Joseph B. Ely (left) views the New 
Hampshire New Deal success and abandons his plans for. sponsor- 
ing an unpledged Massachusetts slate of delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, saying: “One lone Democrat can’t lick 


$4,000,000,000 and he is foolish to try.” 


In New Hampshire, where the nation’s first Presidential primary 


Politics in Relief Work? 
Party Row Waxes Hotter 
Over the Holt Charges 


6¢\/ OTE-DOGGLING” charges continued to 

simmer in the political pan in Washington 
last week. WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins’ 
attempts to give the accusations of Senator Rush 
Holt (Dem.) of West Virginia a cold dousing re- 
sulted in renewed steam clouds as the youthful 
Senator waxed more fiery in his charges and de- 
nunciations. 

Previous Holt charges were denied flatly oul 
in full by Mr. Hopkins upon basis of findings of 
a WPA field investigator, Alan Johnstone. It was 
denied that political influence played a part in 
landing WPA jobs; that Senator M. M. Neely 
(Dem.) was using WPA to build up a political 
machine; that Senator Holt’s brother was dis- 
missed from a WPA engineering job after the 
Senator opened fire on the WPA set-up. 

Investigator Johnstone made counter-charges 
that subscriptions had been taken from relief 
workers to pay for a radio broadcast by Senator 
Holt in February. 

“Whitewash!” and “lies!” shouted Senator 
Holt, to the press and in the Senate. “Investi- 
gation by the WPA forces was like sending’ ‘Baby- 
face’ Nelson to investigate Dillinger,” he declared. 
“They are all members of the same gang.” 


CHARGES WON’T DOWN 


While most Democratic Senators walked out, 
Senator Holt in a Senate speech reiterated his 
charges of political manipulation, maladminis- 
tration and waste. Every WPA employe who had 
given dameging facts to Investigator Johnstone 
was subsequently dismissed, he alleged. 

Senator Davis (Rep.) of Pennsylvania de- 
manded a Congress investigation of relief while 
Senator Robinson (Dem.) of Arkansas defended 
the usefulness of WPA projects and Senator 
Hatch,(Dem.) of New Mexico said Mr. Hopkins 
and others connected with WPA have “tried va- 
liantly” to keep relief free of the political evils 
complained of by critics. 

Charges by 15 Illinois WPA supervisors that 
they were being forced to contribute to a Dem- 
ocratic campaign fund were ordered investigated 
last week by Mr. Hopkins. Later he announced 
two Illinois administrators had been dismissed 
for “collecting money on a project for political 
purposes.” 


FOR A FUTURE INQUIRY 


Possibly mindful of Democratic Chairman 
Farley’s prediction that this is going to be the 
“dirtiest canipaign on record,” Democratic Floor 
Leader Robinson of Arkansas sought a $100,000 
appropriation for an investigation of Senatorial 
and Presidential campaign expenditures. But 
Senator Byrnes (Dem.) of South Carolina, Chair- 
man of the Audit and Control Committee, saying 
that $30,000 was the usual sum appropriated for 
such investigation, succeeded in getting it cut 
down to that figure, at which it passed the Sen- 
ate last week. 





The Townsend Inquiry 


Congress Old-age Pension Bloc 
Fights $50,000 Probe Fund 


REPRESENTATIVE C. Jasper Bell (Dem.) of 
Kansas City, author of the resolution to in- 
vestigate Townsend Plan campaign tactics, will 
be opposed by a Townsendite for reelection in the 
Fourth Missouri Congress district. 
Pausing at Kansas City on his way to Wash- 
ington to attend the investigation, Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend conferred with the Rev. C. E. Hat- 




















Bridges. 





G. O. P.’s Elephant 


(NCE an elephant, always a Republi- 

can. So ruled Supreme Court Justice 
Willis C. Gillette in Rochester, N. Y., 
last week. His decision foiled an at- 
tempt of the People’s Party of East 
Rochester, a political organization of 
Democratic origin, to use the elephant 
as its political emblem. 

Legal confirmation of sole Republican 
right to own and use Bolivar in the po- 
litical menagerie upholds usage of three- 
quarters of a centu#y. Shortly after the 
Civil War, Thomas Nast, cartoonist of 
Harper’s Weekly, first represented the 
Republican party as an elephant in one 
of his drawings, and the idea “stuck.” 

It was Nast, also, who through his 
cartoons gave the Democrats the donkey 
as their party emblem. 











field, who, he announced, would be brought out 
as the opposition candidate. 

“Startling” disclosures were promised by Rep- 
resentative Bell in the investigation hearings 
that he said would begin soon. 

“We are working as long as 18 hours a day, as- 
sembling our data, preparing lists of witnesses 
and working out our procedure,” said Mr. Bell, 
who has been made chairman of the Townsend 
probe committee. 

Cries of “trickery” and “back alley tactics” 
were raised by Townsend bloc Congressmen dur- 
ing angry debate Friday on voting a $50,000 ap- 
propriation to finance the investigation. The 
Townsend Congressmen sought unavailingly to 
cut the appropriation to $10,000. 





Troubles For Talmadge 


Georgia Governor’s Own ‘New 
Deal’ Gets Judicial Jolt 


YOVERNOR Eugene Talmadge, who applauded 
when the Federal Supreme Court threw mon- 
key wrenches into the Roosevelt New Deal, last 
week was encountering judicial obstacles to his 
own “new ceal” in Georgia. Lacking legislative 
appropriations, he had sought to finance the 
State by what his foes alleged to be a financial 
“dictatorship” and discharged officials who would 
not go along with his plan. His “dictatorship” 


was declared invalid Saturday by a 2 to 1 deci- 
sion of a three-judge Superior Court at Atlanta. 
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blue, to be sold for one dollar each. 
Americans” is the objective of the Republican National Committee. 


sends a solid delegation to the National Convention pledged on 
the Democratic side to the forces led by Postmaster General Farley 
(second from left) for President Roosevelt and friendly but un- 
pledged on the Republican side to Col. Frank Knox (third from 
left), former Senator George H. Moses (right), mentioned as a 
possible candidate for the Senate this year, is voted second place 
on the Republican slate of delegates at large, led by Gov. H. Styles 


The Opening Skirmishes 


New Hampshire First to Choose 
Convention Delegates 


MARCHING first in the 1936 parade of presi- 
~~ dential primaries, New Hampshire last week 
assured President Roosevelt its full State dele- 
gation (12 delegates with eight votes) 
Democratic national convention. 

Colonel Frank Knox of Chicago, former New 
Hampshire newspaper publisher, was indicated 
as first choice among Granite State Republicans, 
though the 11 elected delegates, headed by Gov- 
ernor H. Styles Bridges and former Senator 
George Moses, remained unpledged. Governor 
Alf Landon of Kansas was New Hampshire's 
Republican second choice. 

The Roosevelt sweep over unpledged delegate 
candidates was interpreted as possibly ending 
pre-convention “stop Roosevelt” movements in 
New England. Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, 
crediting the Granite State Roosevelt victory to 
patronage pressure, abandoned his fight for an 
unpledged delegation in his own State. 

“One lone Democrat can’t lick four billion dol- 
lars and he is foolish to try,” he declared. 

“Former Governor Ely has taken a walk be- 
fore the Democratic convention has started,” 
commented Governor James M. Curley of Mas- 
sachusetts, as he emerged from a White House 
call in Washington. 


AL SMITH AS A DELEGATE 


Meanwhite former Governor Al Smith, who 
started the “take a walk” talk, won a preliminary 
skirmish last week in plans to carry his Roose- 
velt opposition to the convention, when the New 
York elections board threw out, as having in- 
sufficient signatures, petitions by which Joseph 
T. O'Neill sought to contest Governor Smith’s 
delegate candidacy. . 

Observers sniffed political significance in a 
confab last week of Messrs. Smith, Ely and for- 
mer Senator James Reed of Missouri, all vigor- 
ous Democratic critics of the President. 

In the stronghold of another rebel Democratic 
Governor, Roosevelt supporters last week piled 
up a big majority in a preferential primary in 
Harris County, Georgia, in which, however, only 
Mr. Roosevelt’s name was printed on the ballots. 

“Anyone can run fast by himself,” commented 
Governor Talmadge, who said he “didn’t know 
anything about the primary until it was over.” 
Three other proposed Georgia county preference 
primaries have been cancelled. 

Other balloting last week included Rhode 
Island’s defeat in a special election of a pro- 
posal for a State constitutional convention 
which New Deal Democrats had advocated. 
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A CONTRIBUTOR TO AND «4 

ATICIPANT.IN THE WORK OF 

BRINGING ABOUT A RETURNTO 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
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RIGHTLY colored metal donkey banks and “Participation Certifi- 
cates” are the novel ways in which major parties’ campaign funds 
are being raised. One donkey bank “round-up” has already been held 
by Democrats, 31,500 of the little burros being sent out to graze in 
fertile fields after their burdens were poured into the general party 
Republicans are using certificates printed in red, white and 


“A million dollars from a million 


in the 








‘Million For Defense’ 
The G.O.P. Goal 


Want Rank and File Donations; 
Bombarding the Opposition 


oo A MILLION DOLLARS from a million Ameri- 

“cans.” With this slogan, the Republican 
National Committee has begun turning out a 
million $1 “participation certificates” which 
certify each holder to be “a contributor to and 
a participant in the work of bringing about a 
return to the fundamental principles of Gov- 
ernment.” The certificates bear engraved por- 
traits of Lincoln and Washington. They quote 
Washington’s words: “Usurpation is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” 

The certificate plan of raising campaign funds 
represents a revival of the G. O. P. method used 
in President Benjamin Harrison’s time, it is ex- 
plained. Chairman Henry P. Fletcher said he 
hoped it would mark “a new permanent method 
of financing the Republican party through an- 
nual contributions from the rank and file.” 

Meanwhile a February 29 surplus of $356,288 in 
the party treasury was certified to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Since the first of 
this year contributions of $261,408 and expend- 
itures of $165,599 were reported. 


NOMINATION MANEUVERS 

On the Presidential nomination strategy front, 
Col. Frank Knox, victor in last week’s New 
Hampshire primary, ended his Arizona vacation 
to move back onto the stump circuit, beginning 
with Texas. At Dallas he said: “At the present 
time the contest lies between Gov. Landon of 
Kansas and me.” Their views were much alike, 
he averred. The Colonel will soon get into ac- 
tion in his home State, where he is being chal- + 
lenged in the Illinois primary April 14 by Sena- 
tor Borah. 

Petitions placing Senator Borah in the April 
28 Pennsylvania primary were filed last week. 
and he also announced he would enter the May 
5 California primary. The Ohio, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and Nebraska primary contests he has 
entered involve a fight for a total of 198 dele- 
gates, and there will be 44 delegates at stake in 
the California tussle, not to mention the incom- 
plete delegation Mr. Borah seeks to win in New 
York. 


LANDON CAMPAIGN QUICKENS 


Landon activities enter a more intensive phase 
with John Hamilton resigning from the Republi- 
can National Committee headquarters staff to 
become Landon campaign organizer. Landon 
forces picked up California strength with Gov. 
Frank K. Merriam’s announcement he had drop- 
ped his own candidacy and would support the 
Kansan. It was decided to enter a full slate of 
Landon delegates in the California primary. 

Whether Mr. Hoover, chief target of Demo- 
cratic attack last week following his Colorado 
Springs speech of March 7, regards himself as a 
possible candidate, was a question deftly evaded 
by the former President when quizzed en route 
to New York last week to address a life under- 
writers’ gathering. His New York speech inci- 
dentally involved criticism of life insurance tax- 
ation, as having incidence on persons of moder- 
ate means. 


SEES CONSTITUTION FLOUTED 


Speaking at a dinner of York County, Pa., Re- 
publicans Saturday night, Chairman Fletcher 
said at no previous time had protection of Con- 
stitutional liberty been more important, since 
“in no preceding Administration has the Gov- 
ernment deliberately, though often deviously 
and indirectly, sought to violate the law.” He 
condemned Senate lobby committee seizure of 
private telegrams as violative of Constitutional 
rights. 

Republican National Committee press releases 
last week carried charges of Chairman Fletcher 
that President Roosevelt personally ord-red 
abandonment of the Government’s appeal irom 
decision in the Louisville slum clearance case in 
order to enable the New Deal to “carry on its 
unconstitutional program” in slum clearance, 
low-cost housing, and resettler:ent, by postpon- 
ing a Supreme Court decision that Mr. Fletcher 
said inevitably would knock out Federal spend- 
ing of nearly three billions for such activities. 


WASTE AND GRAFT CHARGED 

Other items in the National Committee’s 
weekly press sheets sharply reviewed charges of 
WPA “political graft” in West Virginia, Penn- 
Sylvania and New York. 

From Chicago headquarters, Harrison Spang- 
ler, Western Division director, wired the Presi- 
dent he could abandon his program for new 
taxes if he would cut out costly alphabetical 
projects and fire the 250,000 “bureaucrats” put 
on the New Deal pay roll. Mr. Spangler quoted 
to the President economy demands from 1932 
Roosevelt campaign speeches. 

In a radio speech under National Republican 
Congressional Committee auspices, Representa- 
tive Charles M. Halleck of Indiana imputed “hy- 
pocrisy” to the President and New Dealers in 
paying lip-service to ideals of the merit system 
while, he charged, General Farley and his aides 
were widely enlarging the spoils system. 

Mr. Halleck cited a recent statement of the 
President to the League of Women Voters declar- 
ing he favored efforts “to eliminate the spoils H 
system.” The Indiana Congressman then quoted | 
from a Roosevelt campaign speech: “Remember 
well that attitude and method—the way we do 
things, not the way we say things—is the meas- 
ure of our sincerity.” 
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+ THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: AMERICA SCANS EUROPE + 


/ASHINGTON LISTENS.—Goooe- 
stepping in the Rhineland pro- 
duces its “conditions reflex” outside 


+ 


of Europe as well as in. Washington | 


listens to the measured footfalls 
marching toward, no one knows for 
sure what goal, and takes inventory 
of its position. 


There is the matter of neutrality. 
The law says that no arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war, and no 
loans and credits are to go to fight- 
ing nations. And there is the plea 
of the President that the American 
people should not make profits out of 
blood. 

To make firmer its stand against 
entanglement in a possible Euro- 
pean war, the United States is sug- 
gesting the strengthening of the ties 
that bind the Americas in one peace- 
ful neighborhood. All the Latin na- 
tions that have been invited by 
President Roosevelt to meet in con- 
ference at Buenos Aires to form a 
united front against the inroads of 


have now replied except Paraguay. 

Then there is the matter of na- 
tional defense. Already Congress 
was ready to open the Treasury 
wider than ever before in peacetime 
to the Army and Navy. The develop- 
ments of the week gave fresh im- 





om 


Neutrality, Defense, Recovery Affected by War Scare— 
Will Nations ‘Muddle Through’? 


tions with France on a reciprocal 
trade pact are in the late stages. But 
serious snags have been encoun- 
tered and the bargaining has be- 
come sharp. Trade with France, be- 
fore the slump, high tariffs and 
quota restrictions, was over the 
quarter of a billion mark. Now it 
amounts to a little more than a 
hundred million dollars. 


If there should be war, an agree- | 


ment assuring France of sup- 
plies of raw cotton, oil, copper, ma- 
chinery, tractors, 
chief exports from this country— 


' would become a necessity. 


petus to its endeavor to provide | 
more than a billion dollars for the | 


coming year for ships, planes, guns, 
and men. 

Finally, there is recovery. Stabili- 
zation of currencies which, Secre- 
tary of State Hull intimated two 
short weeks ago, the United States 
would like to consider if someone 
else took the initiative, again must 
wait on the stabilization of Europe’s 
political conditions. And recovery, 
which is dependent on both, is 
pushed back unless there is war. In 


troubles foreign to the hemisphere | loans 


Of course, there is the matter of 
paying for such supplies in view of 
the Johnson Act and the provision 
of the neutrality law which forbids 
and credits to belligerents. 
But a trade agreement of this nature 
implies reciprocity—France would 


automobiles—its | 
| London for further sessions, 


sell goods to the United States and | 


thereby receive some of the where- 
withal to finance its 


purchases. | 


France has gold. Securities in this | 


country might be liquidated to ob- 
tain the necessary dollars. 
fore war would be declared and the 


Or, be- | 
contestible breach of the provisions” 


financial embargoes instituted, pri- | 


vate French firms might float loans 
in this country which the Govern- 


; ment could siphon. 


that event, however, the slough of | 


worse depression always follows the 
peak of a temporary war-built pros- 
perity. 
x ** 

AN ILL WIND?—In the picture of 

gloom, however, there is a prob- 
able slant of light for the United 
States, depending on the importance 
it attaches to world trade. The Hitler 
coup may bring economic ad- 
vantage by pushing France toward 
the consummation of its reciprocal 
trade program with the United 
States. 


Here is the reasoning. Negotia- 











WHEN A TRIP TO 
NEW YORK is a chore 


Stay at the Roosevelt. It is readily ac- 
cessible to any part of Manhattan 
and in the very center of the mid- 
town business district. Roosevelt ser- 
vice is quiet, yet swift and efficient. 
Folks tell us that our rooms make 
grand offices, and many of our local 
friends take one by the day, just to 
get away from their own telephone 
and finish up a pressing job. 
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| also are in the closing stages, 


| its most serious of 
| crises of recent years. 
transigeance of France and her | 


Taking all things into consider- 
ation, therefore, it is entirely pos- 
Sible that France 


may suddenly | 


realize the grave necessity of con- 


cluding the pact with the United 


States at the earliest possible mo- | 


ment. 


In addition, the disturbed state of 


Europe may hasten the conclusion 


of the Spanish pact. At the moment | 
in the negotiations, the ball is in | 


Madrid. Negotiations with Finland 
Al- 
though announcement of intention 
to negotiate with Italy was made 
more than a year ago, there has been 
no definite progress because of the 
political situation. Desultory con- 


versations have been held from time 
| to time with Great Britain but no 


formal have been 


opened. 


negotiations 


x * * 
‘TURN ABOUT.—Dispatches to 
Washington bolster the hope 
that Europe will be able to “muddle 





has profoundly shaken confidence 
in any engagement into which the 


Government of Germany might in | 


future enter. The League is 
the proper body to consider the 


| situation.” 


The previous day, Premier Sarraut, 


| of France, had declared over the 


radio: 


“The French government, for its | 


part, is fully resolute not to negoti- 
ate under menace.” 

The Locarno powers met in Paris 
on March 12, and then moved to 
the 
delegates “progressing” from dead- 
lock to deadlock. On March 12 the 
conferees announced that Ger- 
many’s reoccupation of the Rhine 
was a clear violation. of the Ver- 
sailes and Locarno Treaties and 
tossed the thankless task of doing 
something about it into the Council 
of the League of Nations which was 
called into session at London on 
March 14. 

The first session of the Council 
found: 

Great Britain deploring the “in- 


of the treaties, but eager to cooper- 
ate “to establish peace and under- 


| standing.” 


France demanding that _ the 
League take cognizance of the 
Reich’s treaty violations and pro- 
ceed to financial and economic 
sanctions. 

Belgium asking the League to rec- 
ognize Germany’s denunciation of 
the treaties, pledging its aid to 
France, and offering to participate 
in European reconstruction. 

Italy remaining ominously silent. 

A public session of the Council has 
been called for March 16 at which 
time Germany was invited to par- 
ticipate, but declined. 

Even as the western powers were 
conferring on the situation, a new 
cloud appeared in the east which 
may have some effect on the Euro- 
pean scene. A fresh border inci- 
dent between Soviets and Japanese 
at the Siberian-Manchukuoan bor- 
der was reported. It has raised 


, again the question—have Germany 


through” f6 a compromise in this, | 


innumerable 
But the in- 


satellites, and Germany lend little 


| Support to the hope. 


Oddly enough, in more than one 
way the tables are turned. Where 


| a few months ago it was France 


which kept Great Britain from fly- 
ing at the throat of Italy when the 


| Empire line of communications was 


| Berlin. 


threatened, it is now Great Britain 
that is attempting to restrain 
France from training its guns on 
French military officials are 


| not adverse to a preventive war now 
| before Germany has a chance to be- 
| come even stronger. 

Also, Captain Eden is using his | 


| Office to try 


| kia, 


to sway Germany 


into a more conciliatory frame of | 


mind that the way might be opened 
to affect some compromise, but with 
little tangible results so far. 

While France was nastily man- 
ing its border fortifications and ex- 
tracting fresh promises of aid from 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, its 
Little Entente allies—Czechoslova- 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania— 
and the Balkan Entente—Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia—Foreign 
Minister Eden was telling the House 
of Commons on March 9: 

“The German Goyernment’s course 
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and Japan an_ understanding 
whereby the latter would “handle” 
Russia in the East should there be 
war in Europe? 

x * 
EPLIES.—France and Germany 
were busy tossing sharp retorts 

across the Rhine on March 12. 

The French Senate, in contrast 
with the three weeks of debate that 
preceeded the ratification of the 
Franco-Soviet mutual © assistance 
pact by the Deputies, approved the 
document after only a few hours of 
discussion. Even members of the 
right wing who had bitterly opposed 
the treaty, declared that they were 
willing to vote for it in view of the 
developments in Germany. (The 
Realmleader had used the pact as 
an excuse for violation of the Lo- 
carno treaties.) 

At the same time in Karlsruhe, 
Adolf Hitler was making a dramatic 
appearance in the Rhineland. After 
reviewing the field-gray masses of 
Nazis, he declared In a speech look- 
ing toward the plebiscite of March 


| 29 when he will ask the German 


voters to approve his stand: 
“German soldiers will remain 
standing where they are today. The 


Rhineland occupation is not a dis- 
putable fact.” 
nae 

TH VICTOR.—Perhaps the best 

Satisfied figure tn Europe's di- 
plomacy today is Benito Mussolini. 
The Hitler coup comeng at a time 
when the League was forcing Italy 
to choose between peace and oil 





sanctions has shifted the picture. 

Although Il Duce informed the 
League on eventful March 7 that he 
was willing 
cuss peace, the black-shirt armies 
are starting a new smashipg offen- 
sive in southern Ethiopia. More- 


| over, the Duce’s support to France 
| in this emergency is believed to be 


conditioned on the withdrawal of 
sanctions from Italy, a proposal to 


| which, so far as France is concerned, 


there can be but one answer. 
An indication of the type of pres- 
sure which the Italian leader in- 


“in principle” to dis- | 


| 
| 


tends to exert on Great Britain to 
force withdrawal of sanctions is 
contained in dispatches from the 
Ethiopian front on March 13. They 
reveal that black-shirt forces have 
moved to within 23 miles of the 


north shore of Lake Tana, principal | 
sphere of interest of the British in | 


| Ethiopia. 


x * & 
NOTES.—Delegates to the four 
power naval conference at Lon- 
don on March 11 approved the draft 
of a five-year naval pact 


The provisional government of 





Paraguay on March 11 issued a dee 
cree setting up a totalitarian state 
modelled after that in Germany and 
Italy. 

Communists In Spain, part of the 
radical left wing elevated to power 
in the recent election for the Cortes, 
have been conducting a drive of 
violence against the church in cen- 
tral and southern Spain. 

The United States entered into its 
eleventh reciprocal trade agreement 
on March 11 by signing such a pact 
with Nicaragua. 

P A. FREDERICK. 









































The Pay-roll Tax: 


‘Rules and Regulations 





(Continued from Page 7.] 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
under oath, of the date and amount 
of the refund and the reason there- 
for, and to pay any tax due as a 
result of the refund, together with 
interest from the date the tax was 
due. No credit will be allowed un- 
less the taxpayer submits to the 
Commissioner certain documentary 
evidence, concerning which the re- 
turn form will contain full instruc- 
tions. 

As the first return required under 
Title LX of the Act will be for the 
calendar year 1936 and is not due 
to be filed until Jan. 31, 1937, em- 
ployers will have ample opportunity 
to become acquainted with the re- 
quirements of the law and regula- 
tions and to secure any advice or 


assistance necessary to enable them 


to make a proper return. 
The tax is due and payable, with- 
out assessment or notice or demand, 


at the same time the return is due | 


to be filed; that is, on or before 
Jan. 31 next following the close of 
each calendar year. 

At the option of the taxpayer, the 
tax may be paid in four equal in- 
stallments instead of in a single 
payment, in which event the install- 
ments must be paid on or before 


Jan. 31, April 30, July 31 and Oct. | 
Returns are re- | 
quired to be made on Form 940. | 


31, respectively. 
Such forms are now in course of 
preparation and will be available 
well in advance of the due date of 
the return. 
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Excess of Acidity of Other Popular Brands Over Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
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PROPER AGING 


Tobacco in its natural state is harsh and strong. 
Though “cured” by the grower before sale, it is 
unsuited for use without further aging. During 
this aging period (which ranges in the case of 
Lucky Strike from 1% to 3 years) important 
changes occur. These “Nature” changes result in 
the partial “smoothing out” of the original harsh 
qualities of the leaf. Our process of manufacture 
carries these improvements many steps further— 
as every Lucky Strike Cigarette exemplifies: A 
Light Smoke of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 
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LUCKIES ARE LESS ACID! 
Recent chemical tests show* that other 
popular brands have an excess of acid- 
ity over Lucky Strike of from 53% to 100%. 


*RESULTS VERIFIED BY INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH GROUPS... 





“IT'S TOASTED” —Your throat protection 


—against irritation— 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
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Editorial Criticism 
Of Lobby Inquiry 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTATORS 
DISAPPROVES WHOLESALE SEI- 
ZURE OF PRIVATE TELEGRAMS 











Newspapers of the country widely com- 
ment on the legality and the ethics of any 
wholesale seizure of private telegrams by 
the Senate committee investigating lob- 
bying. The action of the Black committee 
is condemned by 79 per cent of the com- 
menting editors on the ground that it isa 
violation of the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution. Minority judgment (21 per 
cent) defends the action as necessary in 
stamping out improper lobbying. 


‘OURT injunction sought by a legal firm to 
prevent telegraph companies from turning 
over private telegrams en bloc to the Senate 
committee, seeking to prove improper lobbying 
methods, brought the issue to a crisis, evoking 
editorial comment in nearly all the newspapers 
of the country. 


END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS? 


“Fishing expeditions such as that embarked 
upon by the Senate lobby investigation commit- 
tee,” declares the Newark Evening News (Ind.), 
“are morally wrong and the end does not justify 
the means.” 

“It may be,” according to the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune (Rep.), “that Senator Black is 
violating laws, in his arrogant prying into the 
private business of individuals and organiza- 
tions”, 

Observing that there was a “wholesale sei- 
zure of private documents regardless of their 
pertinency to the matter at stake”, the fight 
over the utilities holding bill, the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Advance (Dem.) argues: 

“For the sake of argument, 
mitted that the objectives sought justify the 
methods pursued by the Black committee. Yet, 
what is to prevent other Congressional com- 
mittees pursuing the same methods but with 
no just goal in sight? 

“The Fourth Amendment to the Constitution is 
a cardinal principle upon which the American 
Government was founded. Abuse of it would 
mean that no citizen would enjoy with reason- 
able assurance the privacy which the Constitu- 
tion guarantees him.” 


“SMACKS OF SPY SYSTEM” 


“The course of action chosen by the commit- 
tee,” charges the Akron (O.) Beacon Journal 
(Ind.), “smacks of the spy systems of Europe 
* * * Ostensibly in pursuit of its lobbying in- 
quiry in connection with the public utilties 
holding compay bill, it has forced the telegraph 
companies to produce some 5,000,000 business 
and personal messages in the most gigantic and 
brazen espionage “fishing expedition” in the 
history of democratic governments if what we 
now have is any longer a democratic govern- 
ment. 

“It can be no coincidence that persons known 
to be openly hostile to the New Deal have had 
their telegrams seized, thousands of them deal- 
ing with matters of the most confidential and 
personal nature.” 

“Senator Black has maintained”, states the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.), “that he em- 
ployed the only way to get at the truth of these 
so-called unlawful lobbying practices. And that 
rates a question mark. 

“If Congress is being influenced unduly or in 
shady ways, its own members would, it seems to 
us, be the most competent witnesses. If they 
know of nefarious telegrams or know of any- 
body who does know, let these facts be brought 
before the investigating committee and the per- 
tinent messages taken according to due process. 

“Uneasiness of the American people for their 
ordinary rights accompanies any such blanket 
order or seizure as heretofore made.” 


THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY 


“Senator Black’s committee,” protests the 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.), “has already com- 
mitted outrages which before Roosevelt would 
have been impossible. The ‘sock ’em’ Senators 
are continuing to commit these outrages. They 
have no respect for the constitutional immuni- 
ties and privileges of the citizens and they have 
released numbers of Federal agents to interfere 
with men in their homes and offices, to carry 
away their effects, and to put them under threat 
of the most serious injuries, all to keep them 
from publicly opposing the policies of men who 
seek to ruin them. 

“Senator Black speaks of efforts to defeat 
legislation as if it had become treason in the 
United States to object to any bill, even if it 
proposed to destroy the savings, the investments, 
and the property of people who have worked 
and saved under the laws of the United States 
to provide for themselves and guard against 
the future.” 


DEFENSE OF COMMITTEE 


“Irresponsibility” is charged by the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.) and “strong-arm methods” by the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), while the Canton (O.) 
Repository (Ind.) feels that the committee mem- 
bers have “wandered off the reservation”. 

In defense of of the committee’s action the 
Sacramento Bee (Dem.) points out that some 
telegrams “were among the thousands with 
which the utilities flooded Washington”. 

“The drift of legislation is toward making it 
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Cartoonist Talburt jor the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


“The Unkindest Cut of All!” 











increasingly difficult for anybody to influence 
legislation without the risk of having his activi- 
ties publicly displayed,” argues the Danbury 
News-Times (Ind.) 

“Judgment cannot be passed,” says the Oklo- 
homa News (Ind.) “until more evidence is in. 
A court test of the legality under the Fourth 
Amendment of the committees’s action is to be 
made. We are glad of that. 

“For the outcome will reveal whether that 
basic right has been violated or whether the at- 
tack on the Black committee is just another 
backfire such as was instituted in an attempt 
to stop the Teapot Dome investigation.” 


CHECK ON LOBBYING 


“In many cases Congress cannot get the lob- 
bying telegrams from those who sent them or 
from those who institgated the sending”, it is 
pointed out by the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) 
and that paper also comments: 

“If telegraph lobbying is to be kept within 
the bounds of honest practice and not be made 
the tool of minorities that want to direct Con- 
gress, congressional committees must have the 
power to find out what telegrams on public 
business are sent and what the circumstances 
are. That is all there is to it.” 
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Politics in Relief: 
Views of the Press 


MANY EDITORS INSIST THE EVIL 





DOES NOT EXIST; ALL AGREE 
THAT IT SHOULD NOT 








Charges that relief funds have been 
used for political purposes have evoked 
expressions of indignation in some news- 
papers while others, defending the Ad- 
ministration insist that relief funds have 
been administered as wisely as possible. 


JOT all editors, commenting on the charge that 

politics has had a part in federal relief 
spending, admit the charge to be true but all 
agree that partisanship has no place in such a 
countrywide relief program. 

“It is necessary to bring order out of chaos by 
purging the Federal Relief Administration of 
partianship, waste and incompetence,” advises 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.). 

“The situation demands a serious answer, and 
not a mere denunciation of those who are dis- 
turbed by waste and political chiseling,” declares 
the Baltimore Sun (Dem.). 

“Disclosures of maladministration of WPA 
funds” according to the Newark Evening News 
(Ind.), “threaten to become an avalanche. The 
country may well stand aghast before the ac- 
cumulating evidence of political abuse, of waste 
and extravagance, of rank favoritism and in- 
timidation, of grafting and exploitation in most 
reprehensive form.” 

“The only way to get the whole truth,” thinks 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), “would be 
for the Senate to make the non-partisan in- 
vestigation demanded by the situation itself.” 

In reply, the Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.) 
states that “just now, political motive may have 
a lot to do with the allegations,” and “the line 
must be drawn somewhere or Government may 
be in danger of resolving itself, into a continuous 
inquisition.” 

“The Democratic Administration, being in 
power,” says the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.), “gets the blame, although patronage is 
not an offense peculiar to the Democratic party. 
Republican politicians, of some stripes at least, 
would not be likely to do better.” 
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The Wire Grabber! 


| Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post. 





That ‘Quoddy’ Plan 


From the Providence Journal (Ind.): 
‘THE Passamaquoddy tidal power project 

Stands condemned as unnecessary, unsound 
and wasteful of the people’s money. It is ex- 
pected that the Administration will be able to 
“turn on the heat” sufficiently to accomplish its 
purpose in this project, but in the meantime the 
trick has been exposed and the chances are im- 
proved that the next time the Administration 
asks for relief money it will have a harder time 
getting it in a lump sum with full discretionary 
authority to say how it shall be spent. 

* * 

From the Jamestown (N. Y.) Post (Rep.): 
SENATOR VANDENBERG has thrown the light 

on that Passamaquoddy venture. The 
Public Works Administration estimated the 
project would cost $30,000,000. A steam gener- 
ating plant of equal capacity would cost only 
$16,000,000. It was pointed out that it would be 
needful for Quoddy power to sell for more than 
steam-generated power. Besides, there is no 
prospective market for Quoddy power at any 
price. These are the findings of engineers. 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of mazimum interest to 


readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Getting the Wheels Started 

Sir:—Each industrial group says: “If 
we knew the other industrial groups 
would start full operations we would 
also. Because then they could and 
would buy our goods. But if we start 
by ourselves we will go bankrupt.” So 
each group waits for the others, ter- 
rific unemployment and Government 
relief expense ensue, with an added loss 
of confidence and increased hesitaiton 
on the part of each group to expand 
production. 

What is needed is a common assur- 
ance and agreement on the part of the 
group leaders that they will simultane- 
ously expand their operations. 

Necessary to such assurance is a well 
understood economic program that to 
the average intelligent man looks rea- 
sonable and capable of being accom- 
plished. 

A more intelligent organization of 
production aimed at but missed under 
the NRA should be pressed 

A better organization of the mutual 
exchange of goods is necessary. We 
suggest that the principal chain store 
systems, mail order houses, wholesalers 
and manufacturers’ selling divisions 
form a national cooperative exchange to 
promote mutual exchange ‘of merchan- 
dise. If, upon a careful study of con- 
sumption potentialities, the several 
dealers would, on a nation-wide basis, 
order and have placed on éale larger 
quantities of goods, such increased or- 
ders would create the employment and 
purchasing power necessary to take off 
the additional goods. Especially, if they 
were priced at the low figure possible 
under enlarged production. 

The expansion of consumption goods 
industries would stimulate produters’ 
goods industries and service activities. 

JUDSON BRADLEY. 
Washington, D. C. 
xx*«e* 


The Townsend Investigation 

Sir:—While the House of Represen- 
tatives, through its special bi-partisan 
committee, is investigating the Town- 
send plan would it not be quite correct, 
to ask for another committee to inves- 
tigate the investigators? 

At least the proponents of this inves- 
tigation. Why spend some $60,000 or 
more of the taxpayers’ money, hard 
pressed taxpayers at that, for this un- 
necessary move?... 

All the members of the Townsend 
Clubs are entirely satisfied as to the 
integrity of their leaders. We are the 
ones who would be interested in an 
investigation, if it were necessary. It is 





not up to Congress. Certainly it looks 
queer, for the self-avowed enemies of 
the plan to start the inquisition. 
DR. FRANCES C. TITUS. 
Villa Ridge, Il. 
x *e* 


For Research in Cotton 

Sir:—The capital invested and the mil- 
lions of people employed in its produc- 
tion, marketing and manufacture, places 
cotton as one of the billion-dollar in- 
dustries of the nation. It is amazing, 
that in the agricultural thinking and 
planning at Washington, attention has 
not been focused upon the need of a 
National Research Laboratory for scien- 
tific study of every phase of the cotton 
industry, including betterment of staple, 
improvement in manufacture, develop- 
ment of new uses and world-wide mar- 
kets and removal of tariff barriers that 
have restricted or destroyed our foreign 
trade. 

Stabilization of the cotton business in 
America will be revealed in the test 
tubes of textile and chemical engineers 
and not in subterfuges that impovish 
producers at home and breed competi- 
tion in Brazil, India, Egypt and Rus- 
HE. 2.0 

The strategic location of such a Gov- 
ernment research laboratory should be 
preferably in a great cotton mill center 
where experimental collaboration could 
be obtained with local mills on a large 
scale. LOUIS J. BROOKS. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

x*x*«rk 


Grateful for Mr. Roosevelt 

Sir:—I thank God for a President 
who has brains, a heart for the man 
who is down and out, and courage to 
face the opposition of the greedy... . 
Some may not give the present Ad- 
ministration credit for improved con- 
ditions throughout the country, but one 
thing they cannot do: No one can credit 
these improved conditions to a Repub- 
lican Administration. R. WARNER. 
Hartford, Ct. 

. x*e* 


Distrusts the President 

Sir:—I find Mrs. Ida Neighbor's re- 
cently-published letter unexpressibly 
foolish. It is so, ridiculous to say that 
Mr. Hoover “left the country in chaos.” 
To begin with, a Democratic Congress 
balked every single move that Mr. 
Hoover made. . 

Mr. Roosevelt ‘has done nothing but 
spread envy, hatred and malice, stirring 
up class hatred to the greatest pitch in 
our history, making men enemies in- 
stead of friends. D. HILTON. 
New York City. 

- 22 
Has Faith in New Deal 

Sir:—I am for the principle involved 
in the New Deal idea, especially as long 
as it’s in the hands of men who are 


conscientious in their efforts to better 
conditions, like I think our President 
| or 

Almost everyone believes our Presi- 
dent has too much sense to think that 
any other policy will perpetuate him- 
self in office, as long as honesty will. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. J. W. SCALES. 

x ek 


Southern Sentiment Changing? 

Sir:—I find the Winter colony here 
more interested in politics than ever 
before. ...1 find my friends in South 
Carolina who formerly favored the New 
Deal now violently antagonistic, and 
they don’t know where to go. 


Camden, S. C. F. M. RHODES. 
x *k * 
Mr. Hoover’s Speeches 


Sir:—If Secretary Ickes and Chair- 
man Jim Farley have nothing to be 
ashamed of in the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration why do they continually lam- 
bast Herbert Hoover? 

The truth of the matter is Herbert 
Hoover knows exactly what is going on 
in Washington and they know that he 
does, and they do not like to be ex- 
posed. 

Mr. Hoover’s speeches seem to have 
them worried. We are lucky to have a 
man in this country like Mr. Hoover 
who can inform the people what is go- 
ing on. , ©. A. DAUBIN. 
Baxter Springs, Kans. 

xx* ek 


Makes Him Ill 

Sir:—Mr. Lawrence’s page about the 
New Deal and my President makes me 
so mad I get sick every time I read it, 
and my doctor has advised me against 
getting unduly excited. JOE PAULK. 
Chula, Ga. 

ee 2 @ 


Tonic Effect 

Sir:—As one who does not share Mr. 
Lawrence's political views, I have valued 
his articles as sound criticism of the 
Administration. We are all inclined to 
Suspect the motives of the more rabid 
partisans, yet it makes for a distorted 
viewpoint to read only that with which 
we already agree. I have great faith 
in Mr. Lawrence's views and his arti- 
cles have tended to temper my own 
political partisanship. 

Believing as I do that the political 
prejudices of the electorate are a great 
obstacle to governmental efficiency, I 
feel that the United States News is ful- 
filling a large need in offering non- 
inflammatory criticism of governmental 
activities. MANNING GILES. 
Western Springs, Il. 

x**« * 


Wants Action on Seaway 

Sir:—The Great Lakes-Si. 
Seaway now only needs deeping a few 
miles to complete a direct inland deep 


Lawrence ~ 








Seaway through a large section of our 
country, with many large cities, lake 
ports and a population of over 70 mil- 
lion in 25 States.... Why now further 
delay the deeping of the last few miles 
of our inland seaway, reaching so far 
into the interior of North America. 

ROBERT ROWE DUNN. 
Westbrook, Conn. 


xk 


Sees End of New Deal 

Sir:—The “New Deal” is nearing ob- 
livion through repudiation of party 
platform and the basic form of govern- 
ment, together with abetting radical- 
ism. The Democratic party can sur- 
vive only by facing the inevitable and 
purge itself of the usurpers by select- 
ing a candidate who, if elected, could 
be depended upon to fulfill the tenets 
with fidelity. 

The vacillating New Deal policies have 
been without a goal except party ex- 
pediency through mob psychology. .. . 

Labor and farmers are realizing they 
have been betrayed. Industry having 
lost faith, no longer trusts in the hon- 
esty of purpose and truthfulness of 
statements, which is a most deplorable 
condition that can be corrected only by 
parasitic removal. B. G. L. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

xk re 


Constitution Distorted? 

Sir:—With all this organized and bit- 
ter antagonism to all that he has tried 
to do, it takes a lot of blindness, wilful 
or otherwise, to demand that the Presi- 
dent should set about the creation of 
“An Era of Good Feeling.” 

Prompted by the same motives, seek- 
ing ends differing only in details and 
not at all in essentials, men, a hundred 
years ago, were holding up the Con- 
stitution as a means for the perpetua- 
tion of human slavery. 

That use of the Constitution could not 
be maintained, but to get it out of the 
way cost four years of war and half a 
century of hate. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that there 
is wisdom enough in the American peo- 
ple so that a like stubborn distortion of 
the purposes of the Constitution may not 
be carried to such a tragic outcome. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. W.S. FREEMAN. 

xx«re* 
Criticism Too Severe? 

Sir:—I agree heartily with you that 
we need both criticism of what is being 
done and suggestions for a better way of 
doing things, and believe proper criti- 
cism of the present Administration 
justifiable in some instances; but it 
hardly seems possible that it is entirely 
wrong, or even sufficiently so to warrant 
such relentless, loud and almost bitter 
criticism. * * * H.G.GENTRY, M. D. 
Redlands. Calif. 





ECONOMY VS. WAGE BILL 





Rail-labor Plan 
Widely Approved 


PRESIDENT’S SUGGESTION, MOST 
EDITORS BELIEVE, WOULD 
BRING GOOD RESULTS 











President Roosevelt’s advice to railroad 
executives and labor leaders to solve 
their problems by conferences without 
legislation, is hailed by the majority of 
commenting newspapers as evidence of 
a most constructive attitude on the part 
of the President. Of editors comment- 
ing, 64 per cent are hopeful of satisfy- 
ing ‘results but 36 per cent fear desire 
of employes to prevent curtailment of 
employment will hamper agreements. 


NE of the chief difficulties pointed out as 

standing in the way of meeting the de- 
mands of rail labor is the coming consolidation 
of terminals and other proposed economies. 
Nevertheless, the President’s departure from the 
legislative way of settling problems arouses 
much optimism. 


“It is reassuring,” says the New York Times 


(Dem.), “to find him urging direct negotiations, 
undertaken in a spirit of reasonableness and 
moderation.” 


“Both labor and capital will do well to heed 
the President’s advice and settle their differ- 
ences by agreement,” states the Washington 
Post (Ind.). 

“It is a promising sunrise,” thinks the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), while the 
Macon Telegraph (Dem.) appeals for efforts to 
prevent the “destruction of the roads by poli- 
ticians.” 

Recognizing that “changes of the kind sought, 
admittedly in the interests of economy, bear 
heavily on labor,” the St. Paul Daily News (Ind.) 
believes that “in the end the slack may well be 
taken up by the increased business.” 


Declaring that consolidations mean great 
| harm to shippers and employes, the Toledo 
Blade (Ind.) urges, “Let no more rail workers 








be discharged,” and makes the plea: “What 
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Cartoonist Carlisle in the Green Bay (Wis.), 
Press Gazette. 


What Good Will Transfusions Do Unless 
The Bleeding Is Stopped? 








can be done for these men except to leave them 
secure in their present employment—part-time 
jobs in some cases—or to write the names of 
most of them on the lengthening lists of the 
unemployed?” - 

“Organized labor,” it is pointed out by the 
Connellsville (Pa.) Courier (Rep.), “is prepar- 
ing to put up the strongest fight of which it 
is capable to insure the enactment of the 
Wheeler railroad labor bill.” That paper ex- 
plains that the measure “would prohibit con- 
solidations of rail facilities which would involve 
a reduction in the number of men employed.” 

The Courier concludes: “The railway broth- 
erhoods, which are opposing the extension of 
the office of Federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion, are pressing the Wheeler bill to obtain 
wider protection.” 





Quips in the News 
Plenty of Hiding Places 

President Roosevelt was late for dinner be- 
cause he lost the studs for his evening clothes. 
There are plenty of bureaus in Washington for 
them to roll under.—Saginaw (Mich.) Daily 
News. * * 

Liberal? What Does It Mean? 

Mr. Hoover denies that President Roosevelt’s 
policies are truly liberal—except when it comes 
to spending—Wilmington (Del.) Morning News. 

x * * 
Little Change in Title 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation may fore- 
close on 200,000 homes. The organization may 
yet be known as the Lone Home Owner Corpo- 
ration—Bay City (Mich.) Times. 

* 2 Ss 
No Peace For Taxpayer 

Congress is talking about military appropri- 

ations of more than a billion dollars, showing 


' that the taxpayer isn’t going to keep out of the 


next war.—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 
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of a body such as the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

It is a women’s minimum wage 
law, and when Rhode Island added 
the measure to its statutes on March 
4, eight States in all had approved 
this standard piece of legislation 
The others are: Connecticut, Illinois 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York and Ohio. 

The proposal has not yet come 
before the nation’s highest tribunai 
for an opinion as to constitution- 
ality. But New York’s version of the 
law failed to stand up recently un- 
der scrutiny by the state Court of 
Appeals. 


ADVOCATES DISAPPOINTED 

Those who thought that the mode 
was so drawn as to meet objections, 
such as those which the Supreme 
Court had to the District of Colum 
bia minimum wage law in 1923, were 
doomed to disappointment. The 
New York court held that the dif- 
ference between the two pieces of 
legislation was one of phraseology 
only and not principle. 

Advocates of the standard law, 
however, are banking on the Su- 
preme Court finding sufficient dif- 
ference between the two, when the 


opportunity arises, to hold the 
standard law constitutional. 
The model law puts minimum 


wages for women and minors at a 
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point which is adjudged fairly and 
reasonably commensurate with serv- 
ices rendered. The law which the 


Supreme Court invalidated called 
for a “living wage” as a minimum 
pay base 


Six States, however, still retain a 
statute constructed on the “living 
wage” idea held unconstitutional by 
the Court. They are: California; 
Colorado, whose law has never been 
put into operation; Minnesota, 
whose law applies only to minors 
as a result of a decision by the State 
courts; North Dakota; Oregon; Utah, 
whose law has never been put into 
operation; and Washington, whose 
law is on its way to the state su- 
preme court after being declared 
unconstitutional by a lower tri- 
bunal. 

The South Dakota 
flat rates for minimum wages 
by the legislature. 

After the 1923 Court decision, Wis- 
consin amended its law which was 
on the District of Columbia model, 
and deleted any reference to a “liv- 
ing wage.” In place it inserted a 
provision to the effect that it was 
illegal to pay any woman or minor 
“oppressive wages.” 


FIRST WAGE LAWS 

Early minimum wage laws for wo- 
men in the United States were based 
on a “living wage.” In two cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Oregon 
in 1914 the law of that State was 
upheld as a valid exercise of the 
police powers. On appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
the State court was sustained. In the 
next few years, the highest courts 
of five states—Arkansas, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Texas and Wash- 


law contains 
set 


ington—held valid the wage laws 
of those States. 
In 1923,. however, the Supreme 


Court of the United States was called 
on to hear cases involving the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law enacted by 
Congress and modelled on the “liv- 
ing wage” type. In its decision, in 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital the 
high tribunal held that the Act was 
unconstitutional because it infringed 
on the right of free contract under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


MODEL LAW DRAWN 

In an effort to meet constitutional 
objections thus voiced by the Su- 
preme Court, the National Consum- 
ers’ League of New York sponsored 
the standard or model law drafted 
by Professor Felix Frankfurter, of 
the Harvard Law School. This pro- 
posed legislation was based gn re- 
quiring payment of a wage fairly 
commensurate with the value of the 
services rendered and also sufficient 
to live on. 

The sponsors took their cue from 
the following extract from the dis- 
senting opinion of Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland in the District of Columbia 
minimum wage case: 

“A statute requiring an employer 
to pay in money, to pay at pre- 
scribed and regular intervals, to pay 
the value of the services rendered, 
even to pay with fair relation to the 
extent of the benefit obtained from 
the service, would be understand- 
able.” 


OPERATION OF THE LAW 

In the States having the standard 
law, the first step in setting wages 
for an industry consists in making 
an investigation of the wages 











Puleven Years of Service 
via Loudspeaker 


Back of the General Mills record is a solid 
structure of facts—not opinions. 


More than eleven years ago, when the Betty 
Crocker Home Service program was tested 
radio 
quickly proved that women needed, wanted, 
and eagerly listened to such a program. 


on one 


Now, after all these years of service, Betty 
broadcasts 
than 50 stations to a constant, known audi- 
ence of 3,000,000 housewives—the oldest and 
most popular radio program of its kind. 


Crocker 





Some 


General Milis Brands 


If you want to know why women prefer Gen- 
eral Mills products, listen to any broadcast 
by Betty Crocker, food advisor to the nation. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


station, fact-finding studies 


regularly over more 


MINNESOTA 


already being paid. If it is found 
that a substantial number of women 
and minors are being paid oppres- 
sive and low wages, sums less than 
the value of the services they ren- 
der, a wage board is set up. This 
group consists of representatives of 
employers, employes and the public, 
and its task is to determine and rec- 
ommend a wage reasonably com- 
mensurate with the value of the 
services rendered. 

Public hearings are held, and then 
the wage board files its report with 
the commissioner of labor. If he 
approves it, a “directory” order is 
issued placing the recommendations 
in effect. For a specified time, the 
order is “directory” only and the 
only penalty for non-compliance is 
newspaper publicity. 

But if after a trial period “the 
persistent non-observance of such 
order by one or more employers is 
a threat to the maintenance of fair 
minimum-wage standards,” the 
commissioner of labor, after further 
public hearings, may make the order 
mandatory. Then the delinquent 
employer becomes subject to fine or 
imprisonment. 


COURT’S OBJECTION 

In holding the New York act un- 
constitutional, Chief Judge Frederick 
E. Crane said: 

“The interpretation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution by the United 
States Supreme Court is binding 
upon us; we are in duty bound 
to follow its decisions unless they 
are inapplicable. We find no ma- 
terial difference between the act of 
Congress and this act of the New 
York State Legislature.” 

The Ohio law is before a Federal 
District Court for a test. 

The New Hampshire and Ohio 
Wage Boards have made recom- 
mendations for hearings in the near 


~*~ * * 

RHODE ISLAND voters went to the 
polls on March 10 and voted 
down a proposal for a convention 


to revise the State Constitution. At 
the same time New Year’s day was 
made a legal holiday by mandate 
of the electorate, but Columbus Day 
was denied the honor 

Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley of 
New Orleans on March 9 told the 
Louisiana legislature that he would 
resign if the lawmakers would re- 
store “home rule” to the city. The 
mayor was a foe of the late Huey 
P. Long 
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MEN WHO SAY INGRAM'S iS THE 
WORLD'S BEST SHAVE ARE 

GIVING YOU STRAIGHT INFORMATION! 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM is 
COOL, AND IT ENDS RAWNESS. 


RAM'S 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Six ‘‘Sailings’’ Monthly 
From Chicago- Portland 


WESTWARD EASTWARD 
6:15 p.m. Lv. Chicago Ar. 9:30 a.m. 
(vie C. & IN, W. Ry.) 


2:15 a.m. Ar. Omaha Ly. 1:30 a.m. 
2:25 a.m. Lv. Omaha Ar, 1:20 a.m. 
(vie U.P.) 

8:00 a.m. Ar. Portland Lv. 3:45 p.m. 
Leave Chicago, 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th 

23rd, 26th every month— 
Leave Portland, 1st, 6th, 11th, 16th, 
21st, 26th every month. 






















CITY OF PORTLAND 


Consuming only one full business day in train travel time 
between Chicago and Portland, Oregon, The Streamliner, 
CITY OF PORTLAND, offers a new experience in travel 
excellence. A\ll of its unusual comforts, conveniences, 
services, from the unique privacy of Pullman eccommode- 
tions and regal comforts of the smart diner-lounge to the 
deluxe coaches with their low-cost meals and other econ- 
omies, are available to travelers—at NO EXTRA FARE, 
Regular bargain one way and round trip fares, the lowest 
ever, make swift, safe, comfortable travel on this fa- 
mous train the greatest buy in transcontinental travel 
today. 
All space reserved—Make your reservations early 


Chicago & North Western or UNION PACIFIC 
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Big-truck Performance... Time-proved Economy 


Ford V-8 Trucks are rapidly replacing 
high-priced trucks in all types of heavy- 
duty service. This is not surprising. 
Power has always been a prime con- 
sideration in heavy-duty work. And 
until quite recently, high power meant 
high price. 

Today it is a different story. Ford 
sells an 80-horsepower truck at a frac- 
tion of the price such power com- 
manded a few years ago. Because of this 
saving alone, many operators change to 
Fords . . . and soon discover their sav- 
ings have only begun. It quickly becomes 
apparent that Ford V-8 Trucks give big- 
truck performance at small-truck cost. 








This accounts for the increasing use of 
Fords for heavy-duty service. 

Ford V-8 Trucks have been PROVED 
BY THE PAST. Cost records of owners 
show reduced operating costs, less main« 
tenance, lower fixed charges. Time sheets 
and scale records testify to their out- 
standing performance. This year, they 
have been IMPROVED FOR THE FUTURE. 
Today, as always, they are true to Ford 
tradition ... high quality... low price 
- « » low up-keep cost. Call your Ford 
dealer today and set a date for an “‘on-« 
the-job’’ test. See what a Ford V-8 
Truck will do for you under your own 
operating conditions. 


Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased for $25 a month, with usual 
low down-payment. Any new 131!4-inch or 157-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with 


the usual low down-payment on the new UCC 16% per month Finance Pians. 
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Investment vs. Speculation 


By JAMES M. LANDIS 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 
N practical operation on the major issues of 
the past, government generally seemed re- 
sponsive to the larger popular demands. Rail- 
road regulation, anti-trust regulation, super- 
vision of trade practices, and the like, were the 
result of a wide national insistence that meas- 
ures of this type be enacted. As the public mind 
grew to recognize new types of fraud or to con- 
demn practices seen to be unfair, it ‘aemanded 
their elimination. Government thus replied with 
its “thou-shalt-nots.” 

The greater and newer problems of 1933, how- 
ever, concerned not so much the policing of 
conduct, but involved an effort to correct cer- 
tain tendencies in the development of our in- 
stitutions—tendencies which were so preverse in 
their implications as to threaten the health of 
the whole body economic. Instead of seeking 
merely to control specific and definable types of 
conduct, the effort of Government was partly to 
effect rational ways of life.... 

It was ... inevitable that one of the tasks 
of the new Administration would revolve about 
the regulation of stock exchanges as an institu- 
tion of our financial life. Two great problems 
were here involved. The first was the elimina- 
tion of unfair methods of dealing. The second 
and greater problem was that of curbing ex- 
cessive speculation. 

The technique of dealing with the first prob- 
lem, that of eliminating manipulative practices, 
followed traditional lines. . It is the second 
problem—that of curbing excessive speculation— 
that departures from the traditional lines of 
governmetal action were called for.... 

This is the machinery and duty of making 
available ‘to the public illuminating and some- 
what continuing information to which it may 
refer in an effort to reach a judgment on values 
as to the securities that are traded upon ex- 
changes. ... 

This ... method, which rests avowedly upon 
the democratic ideal, has all the strength and 
weakness of that ideal. Like that ideal it bases 
itself upon a hope—the hope that through the 
dissemination of knowledge some ability to buy 
and sell with reference to values will tend to 
keep:a nation from wanting to drink the heady 
wine of excessive speculation. But its weakness 
is that very faith. Men whose experience, unlike 
mine, has been that of a yearly and intimate 
contract with the downtown board room regard 
it as little more than visionary. Their cynicism 
in the purchase of securities is so deeply rooted 
that this effort to try to induce people to buy and 
sell on the basis of balance sheet rather than 
ticker tape seems worse than futile.... 

That undue speculation has sources for its 





origin 
than these is undoubted. 
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wood 


and 
It may and frequently 


more widespread more persuasive 


does spring from cupidity subtly disguised under 


the cloak of investment. 


To strip that disguise 


and to bring home to those who participate in 


it 


the real character of this type of buying and 


selling as mere crass speculation that has no re- 


gard to values is yet another task. 


To accom- 


plish it, bases for a theory of investment values 
as contrasted with a theory of speculation must 
be continuously set forth. ... | 


One sees with concern the efforts of traders to 


out-guess events, like court decisions and the in- 


creasing 
people 


w 
pi 


tendency subtly generated to induce 
to pour their savings into the market 
ith the same heedlessness as before. Still too 


revalent, as our monthly reports show, is the 


tendency of officers and directors to toy with 
the stock of their corporations at the expense of 
their true responsibility of functioning as execu- 


ti 


demned in the early thirties. 


ves. 
These things are the ways of life that we con- 
But to harry them 


out of existence by legislative fiat is imposible. 


oO 


ur only mechanism is to induce change by in- 


culcating the wish for change and by affording 


the means 


of knowledge to effectuate that 


change. 


It may be that we shall fail, and the prophecy 


of my cynical friend of the board room that we 


Ww 


come true. 


pu 


ill continue to be a nation of gamblers may 
But what we can do is to afford the 
iblic mind the opportunity to reject that way 


of life, and upon the basis of such a rejection 


to 


remodel our financial institutions to make 


them responsive to the demands for investment 
rather than mere speculation—[From a recent 
address before the National Alumni Association 
of Princeton University, at Princeton, N. J.J] : | 


For a Wiser Use of Land 
By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


J AM reminded of the situation we faced three 

years ago this Spring. Then, as now, we had 
an entirely new farm plan to operate. Then, as 
now, we were racing with time to get under way 
before the season was too late. There this 
difference, however, that whereas three years 
ago farmers were broke and almost in despair, 
now their financial position is materially better 
and they look forward to the future with hope. 

There is this difference, too, that farmers 
have the advantage of their three years of ex- 
perience in operating the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment program. 


‘onservation 
primary ob- 
wever, that 


is called the Soil ( 
and Domestic Allotment Act. Its 

jective is wise land use. We hope, h 
as a result of the conservation of soil 


The new law 


resources 


and the better use of lands, supplies the major 
farm commodities will be kept in approximate 
balance with demand, and we hope that the 


plan will have a favorable effect on farm prices 


and income. But any such benefits will be by- 
products. 
Production :ontrol of individual farm com- 


modities is simply not possible under this plan. 
There will be no contracts between the Govern- 
ment and individual farmers. Without control 
of production, it may not be feasible to obtain 
exact parity of prices on a pre-war basis 

The new plan provides for Government grants 
to farmers, conditioned on actual evidence of wise 
land use. Payments will be made for the grow- 
ing of erosion-preventing and_ soil-building 
crops, of which there is no surplus, rather than 
soil-depleting cash crops, of which there is a 
surplus, That is, a farmer who wishes to put 
a larger proportion of his farm into such crops 
as legumes and grasses and a correspondingly 
smaller proportion into such 
crops as cotton, wheat, corn 
}and tobacco will be compen- 
sated by the Government for 
so doing. Without some com- 
pensation many farmers could 
not afford to sacrifice any of 
their acreage of cash crops. 

The Act provides that the 


basis of payments may be 
some combination of several 
specified methods. This will 





undoubtedly permit a flexibil- 
Henry A. Wallace ity in operation which will be 
tremendousiy important, because of the varying 
conditions in different regions of the country. 
Just what combinations of these methods will 
be adopted for the different regions has not yet 
been decided. We are going into the regions 
themselves to get advice. We expect to hold re- 
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gional conferences the last half of this week in 
Memphis and Chicago, and the first half of next 
week in Salt Lake City and New York. These con- 
ferences will be attended by representatives of 
farm organizations and the land-grant colleges, 
and will doubtless throw much light on the ad- 
ministrative problems we face. 

In the very near future we hope to be able to 
announce to farmers the basis of these condi- 
tional payments, so that if a farmer wishes to 
make application for one, he will know what 
he will have to do on his farm in the 1936 season 
in order to qualify.... It is necessary that no 
time be lost in formulating plans for this year. 
On the other hand, we must move deliberately 
enough so that we actually accomplish what is 
intended by the Act. 

The chances are that because of the nearness 
of the 1936 planting season it will not be possible 
to make the refinements in this year’s program 
that all of us would like to see. Undoubtedly we 
shall learn a great deal this year, and with this 
experience we shall be able to make important 
modifications and improvements in the plans for 
next year. 

I believe that under this new program we can 
do a more constructive job of putting a firm 
physical base under our civilization than has 
ever been done by any great nation with a con- 
tinental climate. I am confident that if we are 
able to overcome successfully the very real tech- 
nical difficulties which now confront us because 
of the shortage of time, the new plan will be so 
universally accepted and appreciated by all in- 
terests in our society that it will continue for 
many years.—[From a National Farm and Home 
Hours radio address.] 


The Tariff and Foreign Trade 


By CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 
(/E have made a beginning at reestablishing 
America’s position in world trade. 

You are all familiar with the course of Ameri- 
can tariff policy during recent decades, and its 
steady climb to the extremes of tariff protec- 
tionism. The full bitter fruit of this policy be- 
came manifest during the depression years. The 
total American import and export trade that 
had been 8,200 millions in 1924, 9,640 millions in 
1929, fell to 2,934 millions by 1932. The Ameri- 
can share of the export trade conducted in the 
world fell from 16.8 per cent of the total in 1929 
to 11.5 per cent in 1934; and its share of the 
import trade from 15.8 per cent to 9.8 per cent. 

In consequence, many branches of American 
agriculture and industry that were developed to 
serve foreign markets, had to curtail production, 
discharge employes, and accept unprofitable 
prices for shrunken sales. 

The general result of this course of economic 
nationalism, exemplified by our own past tariff 
policy, has been that people everywhere have 
suffered, that unemployment everywhere has in- 
creased, that governments have been forced to 
undertake large expenditures to meet the needs 
of displaced workers. American agriculture has 
found it impossible to sell its large surpluses at 
reasonable prices, or in fact at almost any price, 
while in the lands that need these surpluses, 
weapons are put in men’s hands, and even in 
children’s hands, instead of bread and butter. 

We have at last halted the course of our de- 
clining foreign trade and begun the work of 
revival. Under the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, agreements with 10 countries have been 
signed, and some others are in the course of 
negotiation. Trade with these countries has had 
an encouraging growth, and various branches 
of both agriculture and industry are already ex- 
periencing the benefits. 

Until there is a satisfactory restoration of for- 
eign markets for American products—and the 
movement to this end should be steadily main- 
tained—our farmers, producing for restricted 
markets, must adjust their production if there 
is not to be a calamitous fall of farm prices 
such as would disturb or upset our whole 
economic situation. 

How low these prices may become in the ab- 
sence of a coherent program can be read from 
the prices prevailing at the bottom when pro- 
ducers received around 30 cents a bushel for 
wheat, 4'2 cents a pound for cotton, 14 cents 
a dozen for eggs, and 14 cents a pound for but- 
ter fat—[From an address at the Maryland 
Young Democratic Clubs’ State Convention at 
Baltimore.] 
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*“Boom-doggling” to Prosperity 
By CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
President of General Foods Corporation 

T is my candid opinion that this country has 

reached the highest standards both socially, in- 
dustrially and otherwise in the world today be- 
cause of the profit and loss system, and that with 
that same system it will continue to set the goal 
for all the world to follow and envy. 
Profitable business is essential.to the nation’s 
welfare. Profitable industry, to our foreign 
friends, has made our country a Garden of Eden. 

Profit is the reward of Service. Accumulated 
profits—savings—provide the capital for expan- 
sion, capital for development of new projects. 
Profits and Progress are closely knit. 

Withdraw profits from industries here,. tax 
them beyond reasonable limits, confiscate their 
capital, and little imagination is needed to pic- 
ture the dire result. 

It is not heresy to talk’ profits—it is patriotic. 

The question right now is: How can we brighten 
the picture for the tomorrows ahead of us? I’m 
very much interested in the future for that is 
where you and I will do our living. How can we 
business men free people snared in a lot of 
worn, antiquated and inefficient equipment of 
daily living? 

Facilities Resources . Brains... 
Manpower .. . Experience . .*. All here! 

Why do we not go? 

I must be frank. The answer is: 
sloppy thinking. 

Because too many people do not understand 
the economics of business; because too many 
people have been led to believe that, because 
of the sins of a few, all engaged in industry 
are not to be trusted; because in our desire for 
the correction of some errors, the pendulum has 
swung so far that it has destroyed the clock; 
because business does not understand govern- 
ment, nor government business; because we lack 
team work. 

Confidence is lacking—uncertainties prevail! 

What we need is a revival of faith—a renewal 
of confidence in each. other is basic. 

We are all aiming at the same goal—the great- 
est good for the greatest number of people. 
Only the methods differ. 

Hence, when certain Federal officials set out 
to pot-shot industry, it should be plain that it 
can hurt only the people which the government 
is elected to represent. 

So let us make this fact clear to our friends: 

Business is not fighting the Government; and 
on the other hand, the Government, through its 
spokesmen, must not war on business. 

The big constructive idea before the United 


Because of 











States today is teamwork. Not fault finding. Not 


co 


and Saturday night family free-for-alls. 


undertake in a great construction program: We 


co 


erection of high-speed, safety-zoned super-high- 
ways to form a network for all congested cen- 


te 


automatically do away with the tragic dangers 


of 


head-on collisions, 


ey 
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nfiscation. Not sniping and shadow boxing 


The word is Team-work! 
Here is an example of what America might 


uld profitably and logically undertake the 


rs. 


Super-highways of steel and concrete would 


blind crossings, side-street cross-traffic and 





I am no engineer, but I can see in my mind’s 
e a magnificent thoroughfare with motor 


trucks, pleasure and business cars proceeding 


in 
ou 
Sa 


of 
of 
co 


daily life. 


orderly fashion on well-defined lanes—with- 
t interference or danger—at the speeds made 
fe by modern technical design. 

Of course it is understood that the building 
super-highways is just one practical example 


how we might go about modernizing the 
untry to achieve the highest efficiency in our 


It is something we can do now. It 


wil pay for itself in saved human life: it would 


be 


chasing 


and would stimulate pur- 
industries | 
Maybe we can 


> self-liquidating 
in many 
And—it won’t be boondogsling 


call it by a better term—boom-doggling, b-o-o-m, 


ee 


esntlemen; booming along to a sound pros- 


perity—[From an address before the Chamber 


of Commerce, Battle Creek, Mich.] 





Uses of Business Surplus 


By W. J. CAMERON 

of the Ford Motor Company 
AN. IMPRESSION has at times prevailed that 
; in the matter of spending money to help 
the country, the largest spender is the govern- 
ment. That is a mistaken impression. There 
are greater spenders for recovery purposes than 
the government ever could be. The country made 
some effort in its own behalf; but that phase 
of recovery is never presented. We present it 
tonight from United States Government sta- 
tistics. 

Public money for work relief began to flow in 
1933. By the end of 1935 a little more than 5 
billion dollars had been spent. If you add tie 
President’s fund of 4.8 billion dollars, not yet 
expended, the Government total is about 10 bil- 
lions. Now, compare that with the 27 billion 
dollars which American business spent over and 
above its income to assist the work of recovery. 

From 1930 to 1934, inclusive, American busi- 
ness produced an income of 214 billions—-a little 
more than half its income at the 1929 rate— 
and paid out 241 billions. That is to say, be- 
sides spending all its income. American busi- 
ness took 27 billions from its savings of former 
years, and spent that too. 

The use of the business surplus was the most 
gigantic effort that was made to keep the coun- 
try going, and was by all odds the most effective. 

You may add to this 27 billions, if you like, the 
Government’s emergency relief expenditures, for 
it all comes from the same source—from the peo- 


ple and from _ busi- 
ness, either as the 
Government borrows 


it from banks or as 
the people pay it in 
taxes. Everything 
that is spent is our 
own; there is no one 
to supply it except 
ourselves. 

During 1933 - 34, 
while Government 
was spending 2 bil- 
lions on work relief, 
American business 
was spending 415 bil- 
lions above its in- 
come to keep the 
wheels turning. At the same time, business was 
receiving only 56 per cent of its usual income, 
while Government income had risen to 116 per 
cent. In other words, the Government, finan- 
cially and comparatively speaking, fared twice 
as well as business, and helped half as much. * * * 


W. J. Cameron 
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NOEL SARGENT 
In normal times a busmess surplus 1s used for 
expansion, improvement and constructive de- 
velopment. In emergencies it is used, together 


with current income, to maintain our sources of 
supply and to prevent collapse. * 

For example, at the beginning of the depres- 
sion, the Ford Motor Company by deliberate and 
some said unwarranted, wage increases, paid out 
$33,000,000 it might have reserved. In another 
year, to maintain a certain sthandard of em- 
ployment, it paid out $68,000,000 more than it 
received. That was made possible by a surplus. 

Private surplus is public security. Since 1930 
it has been national salvation. But any surplus 
is limited and easily exhausted. It must be re- 
plenished by production. The recovery effort 
made by American business was colossal; it was 
in fact so effective that during the depression 
the nation’s productive life was held at about 
the 1922 level. Besides spending billions of dol- 
lars more than Government spent for recovery 
business maintained for the producers of the 
national income the same relative share they 
had in 1929; and during four-fifths of the de- 
pression it kept three-fourths of the workers em- 
ployed. These are great achievements. 

In estimating and comparing public services, 
therefore, it is just as well to have in mind the 
fact that the 27 billion dollars in excess of in- 
come which business fortunately possessed and 
freely spent, still heads the list of recovery ex- 
penditures.—[From an address over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System.] 
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Old Policies For New 


By NOEL SARGENT 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 

THE first and primary need of the country, in 

the interests of recovery, prosperity and 
progress, is the preservation of the economic 
principles and constitutional guarantees under- 
lying the American system—that is the proper 
way for America. 

Is it not significant that industrial progress 
has substantially advanced in this country since 
the Supreme Court in the NIRA decision ended 
the major “atempted solution?” 

To now say that this progress is due to delib- 
erate planning on the part of government is 
certainly, to say the least, inconsistent with the 
former implications of government representa- 
tives that the end of the NRA would mean in- 
dustrial breakdown. 

Recent business improvement is, in my opin- 
ion, in spite of and not because of, government 
efforts to plan and control private industry and 
private labor. Here are the facts: 

1—In December, 1935, weekly wages were 
8 per cent higher than in May, 1935, when the 
NIRA was thrown out—but weekly hours of work 
were only 38.8, representing an increase of about 
7 per cent. 

2.—Manufacturing 
per cent. 

3.—Industrial production increased 18 per cent 
—and for the first time since the artificial spurt 
before the NIRA went into effect, reach par or 
100 per cent (the 1923-1925 level). Where is 
the “chaos” which had been forecast? 

As more and more present national policies are 
abandoned as failures, or cast aside as uncon- 
Stitutional, we will have more and more busi- 
ness improvement. 

It is my firm belief that the revival of pri- 
vate enterprise as an immediate goal and the 
future maximum welfare of this country depend 
upon preservation of the American System, and 
that it can be preserved in the following ways: 

1.—By maintaining constitutional guarantees. 

2.—By preserving freedom of private enter- 
prise, with maximum freedom for the individual 
consistent with the freedom and right of all 


employment increased 5 


others. 

3.—By seeking security for the maximum 
number through increased total national pro- 
duction instead of by legislative decree; and 
finally 

4—By establishing and maintaining sound 


government tax and financial policies. 
[From a recent address before the Civil Forum 
of Binghamton, N. Y.] 
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THE MACFADDEN MARKET 


Composed of the Largest Voluntary* 
Magazine Circulation in the World 


Consciously Developed Toward Conventional Buying Habits, and 
Practically Exclusive To Macfadden Publications Alone 


The production schedules of America’s great 
institutions are so enormous that only the great 
manufacturing interests are able to handle the 
figures. Such figures are simply beyond the 
concept of the consumer at the other end who 
goes out to buy one automobile or half a dozen 
light bulbs or a candy bar—or a magazine. 


The quantity of sugar, for example, that a 
popular candy bar will require is so staggering 
that one would almost think that the world was 
consuming nothing but candy bars. 


And what is true of the production figures of 
candy bars is equally true of those of automobiles, 
of telephones, of refrigerators, of light and power; 
in fact, of the entire gamut of mass production. 


Kk kK © ke 
So it should not be particularly strange to hear 


that another mass product giant has arisen, dealing 
in figures quite as startling as your own. 


The paper orders for Macfadden publications 
in their staggering quantity are well in line 
with the sugar orders or the steel orders or the 
bulb orders of your own groups. To say nothing 
of the food orders which have now climbed to 
quantity production demand. 


It requires three trainloads of paper every 
month to supply the print orders of Macfadden 
publications. And paper, as you know, is about 


the most compact of materials. And it requires in 


excess of three trainloads more to carry the 
finished products to their distribution points. 


As this is being written’ pretty close to three 
million copies of Liberty Magazine, for example, 
just one Macfadden publication, must be created 
from the very beginning, put into type, printed, and 
distributed almost entirely in single-copy sales. 


Macfadden’s True Story Magazine must account 
for another two million five hundred thousand 
each month. And the Macfadden Women’s Group 
for more than another two million seven hundred 
thousand. And the rest of the Macfadden publica- 
tions for well in excess of another million more. 





*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, if 
left to their own devices. 
tMacfadden voluntary circulations have been increasing so rapidly that their figures must be changed 


almost from issue to issue. 





And, even more stringently watched and 
guarded than the output of other wares, these 
Macfadden publication schedules must not miss 
by a single hour, to say nothing of a single day. 
Each one of these upwards of nine million units 
must be on its train and away to its destination 
without fail. Upwards of one hundred seventy-five 
thousand different people must “handle” each issue 
of Macfadden magazines before the consumer can 
come along and pick one up. 


Just to do this one thing alone, just to get these 
magazines into the hands of the consumers, would 
seem to be job enough for any man or any institu- 
tion of men. But this was by far the least of the 
jobs that had been done. 


x wk ke KK & ¥ 


The next job was to supply the reading needs 
that this enormous mass of circulation wanted and 


would look for week by week or month by | 


month. For Macfadden circulation was no sub- 
scription circulation that could be sold by the year 
and forgotten for the year. Nearly ninety per cent 
of the total Macfadden circulation—well in excess 
of eight million copies—are bought each week or 
each month and have to be asked for each time 
they are bought. So that the reading need of 
these millions of issue-by-issue purchasers 
must far exceed any other consideration. 


To do this Macfadden editors had to supply such 
a reading need as could not be or was not 
being supplied by anyone else. And that is how 
Macfadden publications found themselves able to 
lay claim to an almost exclusive circulation. 


Finally, the next job, and almost the paramount job from the 
first, was to take these readers of Macfadden publications and 
weld them into a cohesive, coherent, articulate buying market. 
To create in them, through their reading habit, new wants 
and desires such as could be fulfilled by them; to inspire in 
these readers the American ideal so that their minds would 
be conditioned, not only to the desires themselves but to the 
desire to fulfill these desires. 


Every step of this composite effort was necessary’ (and 
none of it could have been left out) in order that Macfadden 
publications might find a cooperative alliance with the other 
great institutions of America, and might become one of the 
most enormous factors that has ever been known for the con- 
sumption of the wares of America’s vast mass-producing 
system. All of this, with none of it left out, has been necessary 
to justify the headlines of this page. 
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IG business upturn forecast by Govern- f 


ment in laying new tax base. 
* * *x 
Reform and revenue tug-of-war waged in 


Congress committee. 
* * x 


No European war at this time, Governs 
ment hears. Economic pressure bears down 


on Germany and Italy. 
ie 


President Roosevelt talks of a “housing 

mess.” 

* £& @ 
ALL present Government calculations, for new 
“™ taxes, for relief and for political planning, 
are based on a sharp increase in business activ- 
ity and in busines profits during 1936. 

Treasury experts revealed the Government’s 
estimate of the year’s business situation when 
making known to Congress their reasons for ex- 
pecting a tax on undistributed corporation earn- 
ings to yield $620,000,000 in additional revenue. 

They count on business profits being about 
one-third better in 1936 than in 1935, when esti- 
mated net taxable corporation income was $5,- 
500,000,000. 

Their calculations, involving all factors avail- 
able to Government business analysts, point to 
this year being a better business year than 1930 
and about as good as 1924, but still one-third 
away from the 1929 peak. 

A rising trend of business profits is counted 
on by Government planners to ease the effect of 
new pay roll taxes, to cut down some of the bur- 
den of relief and to prove a factor in the Novem- 
ber elections. 


BASIS OF OFFICIAL HOPES 


What lies back of this official assurance of im- 
provement? Actually, the trend of business has 
been downward for the past two months. Why 
the confidence in a wide swing upward that 
would make 1936 as much better in a business 
way, compared with 1935, as 1935 was when 
compared with 1934? 

The answer is found in a number of develop- 
ments. 

First, the Government analysts count on the 
impetus already achieved by business to carry 
forward once the normal seasonal recession 
wears off. 

Next, they expect home building to swing back 
into the economic picture with as many as 250,- 
000 new homes in sight for the year as against 
under 100,000 in 1935. 

Third, they see farm income much higher 
again. Government payments are likely to total 


* 
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TAG DAYS FOR WPA 


Concerned over “critical comment” about the WPA 

from persons who confuse federal relief activities 

with those under private contract or municipal en- 

terprises, Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Ad- 

ministrator, orders signs and stickers on every 
WP A project. 











more in 1936 than in 1935. At the same time, 
the prospect of normal crops in a period of 
balance between supply and demand suggests 
much more money for farmers. 

Fourth, the official calculators figure that 
work relief expenditures are going to make them- 
selves felt more definitely this year, with money 
flowing out at a rate of more than $50,000,000 a 
week. 

Finally, much attention is given to payments 
of the veterans’ bonus beginning in July and ex- 
tending through the Fall. This money is counted 
on to give a sudden and definite shot of pur- 
chasing power. 

When those and the normal business factors 
are added up they spell to Treasury experts 
enough activity to create $7,200,000,000 of cor- 
poration net taxable income when figured on a 
basis comparable with previous years. 


For Revenue or Reform? 


Treasury Plans Differ From 
Those of Congress Committee 


HE tax tug-of-war between the Treasury De- 

partment and the House Ways and Means 
Committe involved this issue: 

Should a new tax on undistributed corporation 
earnings, recommended by President Roosevelt, 
be concerned solely with revenue raising, or 
should primary emphasis be placed on reform 
and secondary emphasis on revenue? 

High command at the Treasury showed first 
interest in the reform phases of a corporation 
tax based on ability-to-pay. 

High command in the House of Representa- 
tives, however, was primarty interested in reve- 





Treasury. Foresees Better Times Ahead 
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MAP OF PREVIOUS MONTH 
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ITH this month’s business map The United States News 
changes the manner in which it presents changes in business 
Heretofore conditions of the month just ended have 
been compared with those of the same month of the year before. 
To present a better picture of more recent developments, the 
basis, now used for the first time, is a comparison of the business 
activity of the last full month with that of the previous month. 
In this particular case February’ conditions are compared with 


conditions. 





Difficulties Abroad—Housing Hits a Snag 





in Planning Taxes — Dictatorship 
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Prepared by the United States News 


those of January. After due allowance is made for the shorter 
month and the slight upward trend in wholesale prices, check pay- 
ments during February are seen to reflect a smaller movement of 
goods in all but three States of the Union. 

Reason for this downward trend is largely attributed to the 
severe weather conditions which prevailed throughout the nation 
last month. Although this was an aid to some industries such as 
coal, it hampered general business activity considerably. 








nue and only slightly concerned about reform. 

The result was the internal pulling and haul- 
ing of the past week as the agencies of Govern- 
ment struggled to put together a bill carrying 
out Presidential recommendations. 


WHAT REFORM PHASE MEANS 


Just where is the reform phase of the tax plan 
to be found, and who actually is back of it? 

Professor Roswell Magill, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, tax adviser to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Professor Jacob Viner, of the University 
of Chicago, a consultant of the Secretary, are 
credited with inspiring the move for a tax on 
undistributed corporation earnings. 

They won over Herman Oliphant, general 
counsel to the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Oliphant is sometimes referred to as a “Super- 
Undersecretary.” In the background he wields 
a powerful influence over Treasury policy. His 
big interest is reported to be in monetary and 
tax reform. He is described as the one im- 
portant Treasury official who approves and sup- 
ports the Government's silver buying experi- 
ment. 

It was from among the group looking for 
means of effecting economic reforms through 
use of the Federal taxing power that com- 
ment came describing the proposed tax on un- 
distributed corporation earnings as “the answer 
to a maiden’s prayer.” 

With that background the 
down to this: 

What, if any, concession should be made to 
corporations desiring to build depression re- 
serves out of earnings? 

The group chiefly 
answered: “None.” 

The group chiefly interested in revenue, with- 
out worry about reform, answered: “Enough to 
encourage some accumulations as insurance 
against a rainy day.” 

The reform argument was that all corpora- 
tion income should be treated just as individual 
income is treated. It should, according to this 
plan, be driven out into the hands of the owners 
of the corporation, where it will be taxed ac- 
cording to individual Income tax rates. Or, if 
saved to build a reserve, then it should be taxed 
at a rate comparable with the one at which it 
would be taxed if distributed. 

Point is made of the fact that individual busi- 
ness men or partnerships—unincorporated—must 
pay on. an individual income tax basis and are at 
a disadvantage under the present tax method, 
as compared with large corporations. 


TREASURY VS. CONGRESS 


The Treasury held out for a sharply gradu- 
ated tax levied against undistributed corpora- 
tion income, according to present brackets. 

Thus there might be a tax of 20 per cent on 
the first $2,000 of undistributed income; a 25 per 
cent tax on undistributed income between $2,000 
and $15,000; one of 30 per cent on income be- 
tween $15,000 and $40,000, and 40 per cent for all 
above $40,000. 

Congressmen, however, showed interest in an- 
other basis for taxing the undistributed portion 
of corporation earnings. 

They considered a plan 


issue simmered 


interested in reform, 


to tax corporation 


+ earnings on a percentage basis in an endeavor + ing the end of their economic and financial rope. 





to encourage them to accumulate reserves out 
of part of their income. 

The scale of rates getting approval of a Ways 
and Means sub-committee called for a tax of 15 
per cent on the first 10 per cent of a corpora- 
tion’s undistributed net income, jumping then 
to 30 per cent on that part between 10 and 


20 per cent; 45 per cent on the part between 20 | 


and 30 per cent; and 55 per cent on all undis- 
tributed net income over 30 per cent. 

As much revenue would be raised by this type 
of graded tax as by the proposed Treasury tax, 
according to committee members. 


MORE MILLION DOLLAR INCOMES 


What would be the effect of their method of 
taxation? 

A wide variety of answers is given to that 
question, but Treasury experts assert that the 
most noticeable effect would be to increase the 
number of individuals taxable under the higher 
personal income tax brackets. Their point is 
that the present tax system encourages hiding 
of income in corporation surplus accounts. 

A Treasury prepared table sets out that the 
new type tax would increase the number of in- 
dividuals earning more than $1,000,000 a year 
from 86 to 298, with 212 newcomers in the 
million dollar class. 

Then next down the scalé the estimate is that 
individuals receiving from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
a year would step up from 212 to 612, and those 
getting from $300,000 to $500,000 would rise from 
375 to 1,161. 

That procession of individuals into the higher 
income brackets would continue all down the 
line and the Treasury counts on realizing heav- 
ily from the distribution of corporation income. 


World Trade and War 


The Two Not Compatible; 
Plight of Foreign Nations 


JEW tensions in Europe, with war talk’ once 
more in the air, call attention to two con- 
clusions long ago reached by Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and now accepted by other high 
officials. 

Those conclusions, arrived at after nearly 
three years’ experimenting with nationalism, 
are: 

1—This country will not recover fully and 
normally without restoration of world trade. 

2.—Restoration of international trade, pre- 
ceded by currency stabilization and tariff ad- 
justments, is not likely until political troubles 
abroad are somewhat cleared up. 

But then, looking under the surface, officials 
are reaching a third conclusion which is: 

3.—Political troubles, standing in the way of 
normal trade relations, have their roots in eco- 
nomic dislocations that are defying correction. 

Reports going to the Government departments 
concerned pictured Germany and Italy approach- 





As the standard of living of the people is 
pressed down under the necessity of sacrifices 
required to keep the mark and the lira afloat, 
the necessity arises for the dictators to engage 
in adventures to keep their people diverted. 


GERMANY AND ITALY 


Both Germany and Italy are pictured as lack- 
ing in raw materials essential to the economic 
life of any modern nation. To obtain money to 
use in purchasing the needed commodities the 
two countries are having to scrape the bottom 
of their tills. 

Italy is described as covering her home trou- 
bles by war activity in Ethiopia. Germany is 
keeping her machine geared by rearmament 
with its jobs in the heavy industries and in the 
new army. 

To finance her ventures Italy, through the 
Fascist government, is reported to be running 
the country’s economic machine on a basis not 
far different from state socialism. 

To finance her activities, Germany through 
the Hitler government is depending on short 
term borrowings. Industry is permitted to earn 
6 per cent and then is required to invest the re- 
mainder in government paper. Banks and in- 
surance companies are putting their deposits 
in government notes. 

Reports made to this Government tell of the 
difficulty for either Germany or Italy to find a 
way out on any normal basis. 

Out of that difficulty may flow adventures that 
keep much of the world in a political stew verg- 
ing on war. 


WAR NOT EXPECTED NOW 


Where does business in this country come into 
the picture? 

There may be some increased buying of raw 
materials and manufactured products by coun- 
tries preparing for war. War itself would be ex- 
pected to step up demand for goods. But the 
State Department is convinced that there will 
be no European war at this time. 

There may be new demand that this country 
make tariff concessions to give Germany and 
Italy wider markets so they may start to work 
out their economic problems. But officials, who 
have worked on trade agreement plans, say that 
those two countries produce few things for which 
they can find a broad market here. 

Actually, the Washington Government can see 
little in the early future but continued unsettle- 
ment in Europe and the Far East. Secretary 
Hull’s statement that this country is ready to 
consider currency stabilization and has been for 
two years, is evoking no new response. 


The Problem of Housing 


Scant Success in Three Years 
Of Federal Endeavors 


VAST program of slum clearance and low 
cost housing has been held out at various 
times during the past three years as the answer 
to the depression riddle. 
Experiments and programs were projected in- 
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volving estimated billions of dollars of expend- 
itures and millions of new homes. 

But now, after nearly three years of trial and 
error, President Roosevelt let newspaper men 
know that he regards the housing plans of the 
Government as in an awful mess. 

He said that no two people seem able to agree 
on what course the Government should follow 
in meeting a problem that he described as two- 
fold. 


COTTAGES AND TENEMENTS 


There is, the President explained, one phase 
of the problem involving low cost one or two- 
family dwellings. They must be built on a basis 
that will enable low-income groups to purchase 
them. Private finance must meet this phase of 
the problem in the President’s opinion. Govern- 
ment will confine its activity to creating and 
operating machinery to guarantee mortgages. 

The other part of the problem is slum clear- 
ance. Here the President believes that Federal 
subsidy is required because private capital can- 
not supply this type of housing on a low enough 
cost basis and still make a profit. 

But beyond those general conclusions, Mr. 
Roosevelt said that the Government was at a 
loss to know what its definite policy should be. 
He is striving to arrive at a determination in 
time for Congress to consider the problem at 
this session. 


VENTURES AND DRAW-BACKS 


The range of Federal experience with housing 
in the last few years is wide. Some of the ven- 
tures follow: 

The start was with the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Those agencies refinanced hundreds of 
thousands of homes and farms. Now HOLC has 
come into ownership of about 1,100 homes and is 
foreclosing on more than 3,000 others. About 30 
per cent of its 900,000 loans are delinquent. The 
Federal Government thus is becoming a land- 
lord on what soon may be a vast scale. 

PWA housing next came into the picture. The 
plan was to spend large amounts of money on 
slum clearance and low cost housing. More 
than two years later not one project is com- 
pleted. Troubles of all kinds dogged the efforts, 
Land acquisitions proved difficult. Then came 
labor troubles. After that it was realized that 


the Government would need to train janitors 
and managers and rental agents. 


Gradually it 





—Underwood & Underwood 
IT’S UP TO CONGRESS 
Special Adviser to the Treasury, Jacob Viner, is 
revealed as one of two experts whose plan to tax 
undistributed corporation earnings is now receiv- 
ing the attention of Congress after receiving favor- 
able recognition from the White House. 











became evident, too, that slum families could 
not pay even the rentals that the Government 
would charge on a subsidized basis and that 
these families merely were moving to new slums. 

Now 38 projects are under way, to cost about 
$130,000,000. But what the future of this ven- 
ture is to be remains undetermined. 

Another entry into the housing picture was 
made by the Federal Housing Administration. 
This agency provides the frame-work and the 
administrative machine for attracting private 
investment into the mortgage field through 
guaranteed mortgages. It is designed to reform 
the home loan practices of the country by fos- 
tering a shift from short term mortgages to 
long-term, amortized mortgages. 

Progress in selling this idea has been slow un- 
til now. 

Last on the housing scene has been Dr. Rex- 
ford Tugwell’s Resettlement Administration. 
He is building “suburban towns” or “satellite 
cities” designed to attract families from slum 
districts of cities out into the country. Four 
projects are under way, but troubles are beset- 
ting them just as they beset PWA housing. 


BACK TO PRIVATE EFFORT? 


Mr. Roosevelt now is trying to determine the 
next move. 

The latest story is that the new move, if 
made, will involve Government loans to munici- 
pal housing corporations, with the loans to carry 
3 per cent interest which would be rebated each 
year by the Government. In that way localities 
could get housing funds through an agreement 
to do no more than pay 2 per cent each year as 
amortization of the loan on a 50-year basis. 

The idea now believed to be uppermost is to 
shift administrative responsibility and the initia- 
tive for housing ventures away from Washington 
and back into localities. 

OweEN Scort. 
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MARCH, 1935, was the last full 
~~ month in which Federal re- 
ceipts exceeded expenditures. In- 
dications are that the Government 
will operate again at a “profit” 
this March. Reason: Income tax 
receipts. 
x week 
Not a single passenger met with 
death or with an accident on 
American merchant ships during 
the month of February. There 
were only three deaths by acci- | 
dent among the crews. 
xe 
OMMON carrier trucks, even 
though they operate entirely 
within a State, must file sched- 
ules with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the 
new Motor Carrier Act if they 
accept business moving in inter- | 
state commerce, the I. C. C. rules. | 
All schedules, including those of 
interstate buses, must be filed by 
March 23 as they are effective 
as of April 1. 
x * * 
HE Department of Justice is 
investigating the failure of 
some 30 manufacturers and deal- 
ers in “implements of war” to 
register under the Federal arms 
control law. 


Ee | 
"THREE industrial States—Con- | 
necticut, Pennsylvania, and 


New York—last year passed laws 
providing for a 16-year minimum 
for the employment of youths 
with certain exceptions. | 
x «re 

RELOCATION of families is 

contemplated in only a small 
percentage of Resettlement Ad- 
ministration projects. Nine out 
of every ten farm families in- 
cluded in the program are to be 
“rehabilitated” in their present 
homes. 
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RESIDENTIAL building this 
year is expected to triple that 
of 1935. The Federal Housing 
Administration estimates that 
250,000 houses and other residen- 
tial units will be built. 
x*erk 


HERE were fewer accidents 

on scheduled air hines-of the 
United States in proportion to the 
number of miles flown during the 
latter half of 1935 than in any 
preceding period of comparable 
length. 
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PROCESSING tax assessments 

under the AAA exceeded in- 
dividual income tax collections 
during the same period. Actual 
collections of processing taxes 
were greater than tariff revenues 


for the period. 
x* 


WENTY midshipmen under a 
new law will be appointed an- 
nually to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis from among the honor 
graduates of designated “honor 
military schools” and from the 
members of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Ap- 
pointment will follow competi- 
tive examinations. 
© 
{OOD imports into the, United 
States have shown an increase 
for the last three years, reaching 
a new high last year. The De- 
partment of Commerce attributes 
the increase to improved business 
conditions, which provided addi- 
tional income for the purchase 
of tropical foods, and to the low- 
ered domestic agricultural pro- 
duction. 











x * * 


"THE Army last week ordered 

512 aircraft engines to be used | 
in the swiftest bombers yet de- | 
signed. The new engine is de- | 
signed to develop 1,000 horse- 
power; most of the bombers now 
in use are powered with 850- 


horsepower engines. 
xk wk * 


A nation-wide project which 

may lead to the use of part 
of America’s surplus cotton in 
highway construction has been 
announced by the AAA. Manu- 
factured cotton fabric for use as 
a reinforcement membrane in bi- 
tuminous surface treated high- 
ways and cotton mats for use in 
curing concrete highways are to 
be distributed to State highway 
departments in sufficient quanti- 
ties to enable an adequate test of 
the materials. Such uses have | 
proved successful on a limited | 
scale. 


x**«e* 


TINCLE SAM is going to give 

away about 10,000 acres of 
land to homesteaders very shortly 
on the Sun River, Vale and Owy- 
hee reclamation projects in Ore- 
gon. Veterans have a preferential 
right. Settlers must have capital 
of $2,000 in cash or farm equip- 
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—-Endless Steel Corridors 
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The Ides of March 


TH Ides of March to millions of 
American taxpayers has one 
major significance—income taxes. 

More citizens are. directly affected 
by the income tax than by any other 
Federal tax. It is the largest single 
source of revenue to the Treasury. 

Such taxes, while comparatively 
new in their present form, have had 
a long history in North America, dat- 
ing back to 1646 when the records 
show that the Massachusetts Bay 
Company levied an income tax on the 
earliest English settlers. 

First Federal income tax laws were 
passed in 1861 to raise money for the 
Civil War. They were repealed a few 
years later and were followed by an- 
other levy in 1894 which was declared 
unconstitutional. 

In 1913 constitutional barriers were 
surmounted by ratification of the Six- 
teenth Amendment and in 1917 the 

eed for additional World War reve- 
nues led to the present type of gen- 
eral income tax. 

Income tax seasons start with a 
gradual flow of returns to collectors’ 
offices, either by mail or by “personal 
appearance”. But as the March 15 
deadline” approaches when all re- 
turns except in special cases must 
be filed or be liabie to a penalty, the 
volume of mail grows and taxpayers 
crowd collectors’ offices in a last 
minute rush (Photo No 1). 

The Government’s tax collection 
machine, directly affecting industry 
more than any other Federal agency, 
centers in the huge new Bureau of 
Internal Revenue building in Wash- 
ington (Photo No. 2). From its offices 
are administered the activities of the 
more than 16,000 persons who audit 
tax returns and investigate irregulari- 
ties. 


THE NEW “GREEN SLIP” 

Initial step after receipt of the tax 
payment is the separation of the re- 
turn from the check. Returns are 
kept in the collectors’ offices for a 
preliminary examination (Photo No. 
3), to find clerical and arithmetical 
errors while checks are sent to the 
local banks in which the Govern- 
ment maintains accounts. 

This year for the first time dupli- 
cate income tax returns must be filed 
with the original. The Treasury esti- 
mates that this duplicate form will 
save the Government $100,000,000 
each year. A bill imposing a penalty 
for failure to file the duplicate form 
Was passed by the House last week 
and sent to the Senate. 

Except for a comparison with sal- 
ary reports made by employers, in- 
dividual income tax returns on sal- 
aries of $5,000 or less are seldom given 
more than the preliminary examina- 
tion. 

Individual returns above _ this 
amount and corporation returns are 
sent to Washington for additional 
audit (Photo No. 4) and decision as to 
whether an investigation is necessary. 

After data for statistical studies is 
compiled from them, individual and 
corporation income returns above 
a certain figure are sent back to the 
field for investigation. 

Ony about one-fourth of the re- 
turns are given a detailed scrutiny. 
Only about one out of every six 
of those are questioned by the Gov- 
ernment. 


WHEN TAXPAYER APPEALS 

There are three ways in which an 
objection raised by the Bureau may 
be settled: The taxpayer may agree 
to accept the Bureau’s view, the Bu- 
reau may recede or the case may go 
into litigation. 

Numerous opportunities are given 
the taxpayer, both in the field office 
and at Washington to prove his case. 
His final court of appeal within the 
Bureau is the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals; if he is defeated there 
and wishes to continue his case he 
may appeal to the Circuit Court and 
finally to the Supreme Court. 

Unless there is flagrant and provable 
fraud the Bureau does not criminally 
prosecute deficient taxpayers. Gener- 
ally the taxpayer merely pays the 
penalty with any interest which has 
accrued. 

Through its investigations, $300,000,- 
000 a year in additional taxes is col- 
lected, the Bureau estimates. 

One of the primary purposes in 
sending the larger returns to Wash- 
ington is to enable the tabulation of 
information of value for future ad- 
ministrating and legislating on the 
income tax. Tabulating machines of 
the most efficient designs are used. 
(Photo No. 5). 

Files which reach to the top of lofty 
corridors, two blocks long, hold the 
income tax returns after they are 
audited (Photo No. 6). There they are 
kept for a few years, then boxed and 
stored to make room for the latest 
returns of the “middle of March” 
variety. 

GLENN NIXON 








Makes Awaited Bow 


HE long-heralded Federal nesis-| 
ter made its bow at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office last week. 

Four times each week the Regis- 
ter will print all Executive Orders 
and proclamations of general ap- 
plicability and legal effect, as well 
as rules and regulations issued by 
Government agencies which are of 
interest to the general public. 

A recommendation for an appro- 
priation of $300,000 for the publica- 
tion of the Register during the next 
fiscal year was made by the Bud- 
get Bureau. This amount was cut 
in half by the House Appropriations 
Committee on the theory that by 
next February when the appropria- 
tion will run out, Congress may de- 
cide to terminate the venture. 

The Register will be of the same 
make-up as the Congressional 
Record but officials hope to restrict 
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“All TWA ships are equipped 
with the famous Gyropilot, in- 
suring smooth, steady flight.” 


CAPTAIN, GEO. K. RICE 







“I enjoy the speed and com- 
fort of traveling in TWA’s 
luxurious Douglas Skyliners.” 


MISS IRENE DUNNE—RKO Star 

NOW 4 FAST PLANES DAILY TO CHICAGO 
Including new morning departure. New low fares to All 
western cities, via connecting air line to Pittsburgh. For all 
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distilling industry has five hundred million 
dollars of invested capital; employs about 
seventy thousand people in its direct oper- 
ations; draws from many lines of activity, 
agricultural as well as industrial, for its raw 
materials and supplies. Since practically the 
entire industry has been built up since Repeal, 
the contribution of the distilling industry 
to business recovery is of major importance. 





Above: Preparing a cooker in which the 
mash is steam-cooked. Schenleyaloneuses 
almost 500,000 bushels of grain a month. 
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YOLLECTIVE bargaining under 

Federal protection is again on 

trial before the bar of the Supreme 
Court. 

Its last hearing was in the Schech- 
ter Poultry case, on which the NRA 
codes with their collective bargain- 
ing provisions were declared invalid. 

Last week similar labor provisions 
were at stake in cases under which 
the Guffey Coal Act was tested in 
argument before the high tribunal. 

In the NRA case the court held 
unanimously that regulation of labor 
relations in manufacturing was no 
part of Congress’s province, this be- 
ing a matter reserved for the States. 

In the present case, the task of 
the Government is to show that soft 
coal mining presents a special set 
of facts which differentiate it from 
poultry packing and make its regu- 
lation a proper subject of Congres- 
sional action. 

SEVEN STATES INTERVENING 


The Government is aided in this 
task by seven coal producing States. 


+ 





| 
| 


| 


These States entered the case to | 


argue that interstate commerce in 
coal imposes on them conditions 
which make it impossible for them 
to remedy the evils into which the 
industry within their borders has 
fallen. The States are Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, New 
Mexico, Washington and Ohio. 
The Court is thus presented with 
an argument which urges that “eco- 
nomic realities” should take prece- 
dence in interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. The States assert, in effect, 
that State lines have become non- 
existent in an economic sense as 
applied to the coal industry. 


LAW OR AIMS 

The Government warned that, if 
Federal power is lacking to meet 
crises as they arise, armed force 
may have to intervene. This was 
interpreted as a veiled hint of pos- 
sible disorders in the event of in- 
dustrial strife, should the coal in- 
dustry be left without regulation 
under the Act. 

John Dickinson, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, who argued the case 
for the Government, said further, 
as the justices listened attentively: 


“The issue of Federal power is at | 





with the keenest attention. 





Supreme Court Decision on Guffey Act May Clarify the | 


| of Constitutional limitations on Con- 


Law—Can Railroads Economize Without Scrapping Labor? 


stices and crevices in the Constitu- | 
| Guffey Act be upheld, it would pro- 
| vide a pattern for direct regulation 


tion through which required Fed- 
eral power may have sifted away. 

“We believe and submit that the 
Government must be able to meet 
our national destiny by control 
over commerce. In our economic 
life we must have one rule and one 
law. 

“The time may come, if the Union 
is to be perserved and the Federal 
Government is to be competent to 
deal with subversive forces, it may 
have to use other powers which we, 
as American citizens, would not 
want to see used.” 

Counsel for coal companies, fight- 
ing the Act, contend that the NRA 


the present case. Specifically they 
argue that collective bargaining, as 
an alleged instrument of industrial 
peace, is in only the remotest man- 
ner connected with interstate com- 


provisions of the Act are upheld, the 
labor provisions should be thrown 
out. That precisely is the form which 
a lower court decision took in one 
of the cases appealed. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT ON NLRB 

Should this result be upheld, it 
would have an immediate effect on 
the activities of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which operates un- 
der the Labor Relations Act. 

This Board acts on the assumption 
that manufacturing concerns which 
assemble their materials from other 
States and sell the products to other 
States are actually in interstate 
commerce. 

Should the Court rule, in the Guf- 
fey Act cases, that only the pur- 
chases and sales are in interstate 
commerce while the manufacturing 
operations are intrastate and are 


| much simpler and more effective. 


| MAY PROVE TO BE A MODEL 





Another reason is that, should the 


of other industries and make en- 
forcement of bargaining practices 


The Labor Relations Act is still 
some distance from a Supreme Court 


| review. The Board’s first cease and 


| the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


desist order is awaiting a review by 
In the 
lower courts, the Board has won in 
most cases but has lost in several, 
these being injunction proceedings 
in which companies have sought to 


| have board hearings enjoined. 


The most recent of these decisions 


decision should be applied strictly to | W4S handed down in Rochester on 


March 7, when the DuPont Company 
was told that it had no ground for 
seeking such an injunction. 

“It has not been shown,” said the 


| Court, “that the Act is unconstitu- 





without direct influence on this 
commerce, the Labor Board’s au- 
thority would be restricted to a very | 
narrow field. 

That is one reason why labor and | 
employers watch the Guffey Act case | 


merce, so that, even if marketing | tional as a whole, that the Board 


has exceeded its authority in hold- 
ing hearings and that an injunction 
is the proper relief instead of wait- 


| ing for a cease and desist order re- 


viewable by a higher court.” 
2+ ©& 


LABOR THAT IS SCRAPPED 

Typical of one basic labor prob- 
lem is a question which is engaging 
the attention of men and manage- 
ment in the railroad industry, and 
in which the President has also 
taken a hand. 

The problem is: What shall be 
done about workers thrown out of 
their jobs as the result of efficiencies 
brought about in industry? 

The most usual answer in the past 
has been—nothing. The men look 
for other jobs, usually accepting 
lower grade jobs if their particular 
form of skill is no longer in demand. 
They pay in large part the social 
cost of economic progress. 

In the railroad industry, employes 
demand a different answer. The 
question has come to a head with 
an order by Transportation Coordin- 


| ator Joseph B. Eastman that termi- 








Utilities: Problem of Finding a Market 
For Power Developed at Government Dams 


ITH the time drawing ever 

closer when the Government’s 
great power projects will have cur- 
rent available in large quantity for 
distribution, the question of para- 
mount importance is: How can it 
be sold? 

The answer to that question 
hinges largely on another, namely, 
will the Government be able to 
lend or give money to municipalities 
to acquire or build their own sys- 
tems with which to take and dis- 
tribute Government electricity? 

If the Government may not thus 
enlarge its market opportunities, 
the alternative would appear to be 
sale of current to private companies. 

This alternative, however, might 
imply abandonment of a policy of 
lowering electric costs, and there 
are few New Deal policies whose re- 
versals could be more distasteful to 
the President. 

This situation explains why atten- 
tion is so closely trained on a case 
which the Government won in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals but which 
has not yet been appealed by utility 
interests for decision by the Su- 
preme Court. 


DUKE CASE ONE TEST 
The case is a request for an in- 
junction by the Duke Power Com- 
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pany against Greenwood County, S. 
C., to prevent it from accepting a 
loan and grant from the Public | 
Works Administration to build a 
dam and electric power system of 
its own. Competition with the 
Duke Power Company would result, 
which, says the company, would be 
to take its property without due 
process of law. 

PWA Administrator Ickes last week 
charged the Duke Power Company 
with deliberately delaying the ap- 
peal so as to thwart his 78-million- 
dollar municipal power program. 
Allocations have been made to 58 
municipalities for the construction 
of their own facilities, but nearly 
all of them are tied up by court in- 
junctions, the outcome of which is 
expected to hang on the Greenwood 
County case. 

The company replies, however, 
that Mr. Ickes is premature in his 


charge, asserting that it is making 


all possible speed in preparing its 


appeal. 
TVA AWAITS DECISION 


Another Government agency 


awaiting the outcome with the keen- 


est interest is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Some 28 communities 
are ready to go ahead with plans to 
build or buy facilities for using TVA 
power, once the legal problem is 
disposed of. 

David E. Lilienthal, a TVA direc- 
tor, thus set forth the problem of 
these communities, taking as an ex- 
ample the city of Florence, Ala.: 

The city, he told a Civic Club 
meeting last week, has voted almost 
unanimously to acquire its own fa- 
cilities from the Alabama Power 
Company. 

It has the right, he proceeded, to 
go into the power business, having 
been granted this privilege by an 
Alabama law upheld by the State’s 
Supreme Court. The Company’s 
franchise has expired. 

An offer has. been made to the 
company for the purchase of the 
necessary equipment. Mr. Lilien- 
thal reported that the city engi- 
neers valued the property at $120,- 
000, that the company at one time 
offered to sell to the TVA for $160,- 
000, but now asks $195,000 from the 
community. 

The next point he made was that 
service is unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate. Finally he asserted that the 
profits made by the company in 
1934 amounted to $127,000, this be- 
ing earnings on property valued by 
the company at $240,000 and once 
offered for sale to the TVA at $160,- 
000. This profit, he declared, is 
made by resale of current which is 








first bought from the TVA. 

The point Mr. Lilienthal wished 
to make was that the wishes of the 
community were being circum- 
vented, through litigation charged 
up ultimately to electricity con- 
sumers, this despite the fact that 
electricity is public business. 

Words of the Supreme Court 
were quoted regarding the character 
of a public utility, thus: “ Though 
the corporation was private, its 
work was public, as much so as if it 
were constructed by the State.” 
* * * “Such a corporation was cre- 
ated for public purposes. It per- 
forms a function of the State.” 

Mr. Lilienthal concluded: 

“Whether electricity shall be sup- 
plied by private corporations or by 
public agencies is a matter for each 
community to decide for itself. But 
when the policy of the community 
has been determined at the ballot 
box by an overwhelming vote, and 
when the community has offered in 
good faith to purchase the prop- 
erty of the private utility at a fair 
price, can any private agent of the 
community continue to oppose and 
obstruct the expressed desire of the 
community? 

“This is a serious question which 
will have to be determined not only 
here, but wherever the same issue 
has been raised under comparable 
circumstances.” 


CLASSIFYING RATE SHEETS 

The Federal Power Commission 
reports on its monumental task of 
collecting electricity rates charged 
in all parts of the nation. 

These have been classified to see 
if they will yield answers to a num- 
ber of questions. They do yield 
answers, the Commission shows, but 
many of the answers are contra- 
dictory. 

For instance, are rates lower in 
thickly populated or sparsely popu- 
lated sections? One answer is that 
the thickly populated New England 
States pay among the highest. But 
so also do the thinly populated 
West South Central and Mountain 
regions. 

Another question: Is hydroelec- 
tric or fuel generated power the 
cheaper for the consumer? Again a 
twofold answer. Hydroelectric 
rates are high if one lives in Maine 
or New Hampshire but low in the 
Pacific Coast States. 

Lowest bills were found in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. Highest 
were shown in New Mexico and 
Florida. Iowa, Colorado and West 
Virginia are typical of States mid- 
way between the highest and the 
lowest. 





nal facilities of railroads be con- 
solidated in 11 instances. Other ef- 
ficiencies are under consideration by 
rail management which, it is esti- 
mated, will eliminate the services of 
some 200,000 employes—a full 15 per 
cent of the total. 


PRESSING NEED OF ECONOMY 

The need of cost cutting is press- 
ing with nearly 30 per cent of the 
total trackage of the country in the 
hands of receivers. The present 
Transportation Act, which expires 
on June 16, has held such changes 
to a minimum in the past three 
years since it prevents Mr. East- 
man from ordering economies that 
would displace labor. Now, with rail 
revenues and labor demand on the 
increase, the time is held ripe for 
action. 

The Association of Railroad Labor 
Executives has been in negotiation 
with rail companies, hoping to ob- 
tain agreements under which dis- 
placed labor would be given dismis- 
Sal wages of one year’s pay or be re- 
tired temporarily on two-thirds pay 
until new jobs could be found within 
the transportation system. 

The railroads would thus absorb 
part of the social cost of increased 
efficiency instead of unloading it on 
the workers. Mr. Eastman contends 
that this procedure is the just one, 
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LABOR: ITS FIGHT FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
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but raises the question whether it 
could be accomplished by law in view 


gress power. 

The President, in a letter to the 
men and the management, reiterates 
this contention and asks that, before 
negotiations are broken off, he 
should be informed of the difficulties 
which the negotiators face. Mr. 
Eastman’s order for terminal con- 
solidation was, at the President’s re- 
quest, held in abeyance. 


PROBLEM OF RAILROADS 

Chief current difficulties are these: 

While the companies express will- 
ingness to have one individual rail- 
road pay compensation for the effi- 
ciencies it brings about, they object 
to extending this procedure to effi- 
ciencies due to consolidation of fa- 
cilities by two or more roads. 

The importance of this point is 
that the larger systems are made up 
of many individual roads. If the 
entire system becomes responsible 
for the men who lose their jobs when 
the subsidiary roads are merged or 
pool their facilities, the burden will 
be much greater. 

The employes maintain that the 
rule should apply to entire systems 
and not to individual roads only. 
Otherwise, they say, the gesture 
means comparatively little. 

Another question the men want 
settled relates to collective bargain- 
ing. It may thus be illustrated from 
an example. 

One railroad having a contract 
with an independent union was 


no longer existent and wages were 
cut. One such case has been re- 
ferred to the National Mediation 
Board for adjudication. 

JOHN W. TAyYLor. 


taken over by another company 
through an exchange of stock. Since 
the ownership of the road had thus | 
changed, the agreement between the | 
men and the company was declared 
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* at the factory is the lowest list price 
ever put on a Buick. 


But this $765* buys the most efficient type of 
straight-eight engine in the world—the Buick 
valve-in-head straight-eight. 

This $765* buys the safety of tiptoe hydraulic 
brakes combined with the overhead protection 
of the solid steel “Turret Top.” 


This $765* buys Knee-Action, plus weight- 
balanced springing, plus freedom from back- 
lash and vibration through torque-tube drive. 


This $765* buys acceleration from 10 to 60 in 
20.7 seconds, thrifty gas mileage, and a light- 
ness of handling that’s the answer to a woman 
driver’s prayer. 
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BUILD THEM 





And this $765* buys a car engineered in Buick’s 

own matchless manner, which means not only 

smoothness and steadiness and road-hugging “° 
evenness at every speed—but the sort of tough- 

fibred stamina that makes cobwebs grow in 

the repair shops! 


A car like this at a price like this is news worth 
knowing any day in the week—but for the real 
surprise let us show you how it figures out in 
weekly payments. 


The new GMAC 6% Time Payment Plan cuts 
the cost of buying a car on time. Why not use 
these savings to get the kind of car you've 
always wanted P 


YOU GET 
A BETTER 


USED CAR 


FROM A 
BUICK DEALER 





A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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FINANCE: PROS AND CONS OF NEW ‘SURPLUS’ TAX 


ATTLE lines over the President’s 
latest tax proposal are rapidly 
taking form. While Administration 
officials rush to its support with talk 
of “tax equality,” opponents of: the 
measure forecast future troubles if 
the program is adopted. 

Treasury officials point to what 
they term present burdens on small 
business firms and tax evasions by 
the wealthy. They believe the new 
tax plan will put an end to any such 
situation, and stress that the pro- 
posed tax is on undistributed profits 
and not on surplus. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 

They claim that efficient business 
firms built up sufficient reserves in 
the past by “plowing back” only 
20-25 per cent of earnings. This is 
an average over good years and bad. 
If corporations hold back only this 
amount the proposed tax on this 
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Discouragement of ‘Rainy Day’ Reserves vs. Low Cost For 





The United States 


New Capital—Basis of Treasury Estimates of Yield 


portion would be far less than the 
present tax on entire earnings. 

It is at this point that opponents 
of the tax proposals ask how the 
experts figured that more than half 
of this year’s earnings would be 
“plowed back” into surplus if the 
average is so much lower. 

One answer given by the Treasury 
is that 1936 is going to be a year 
of rising revenues, more prosperous 
than the average. In good years a 
larger share of profits are added to 
reserves for bad times. 

Another answer is a Treasury be- 
lief that many of the wealthy fore- 
seeing future losses or tax rate re- 





ductions, will leave more of the prof- 
its in corporations they control and 
draw them later in dividends when 
they can do so without giving so 
large a share to the tax collector. 


TAX’S EFFECT ON RESERVES 

The question raised as to 
whether corporations will retain any 
earnings for bad times if they can 
escape the tax by paying profits out 
in the form of dividends. 

One faction says that corporations 
will build up “reasonable” reserves 
to meet future slumps. Another says 
they will not build any reserves as 


is 


long as the cost of raising money 
is less than the minimum tax. 

The cost of raising money, some 
Treasury Officials feel, will be only 
the cost of postage. Stockholders 
entitled to dividends will be asked 
to subscribe for rights to additional 
stock. Those that do, will thereby 
“plow back” their share of the earn- 
ings without the corporation having 
to pay any tax, although the stock- 
holder will have to enter the full 
amount on his income tax return. 

This method not only will help 
corporations escape the tax but also 


+ 
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ameliorate conditions during the 
present depression. They feel that 
the Government places too much 
dependency on a continuously rising 
prosperity. 








will provide them with a cheap way 
of increasing their capital when 
their earnings are tied up in goods 


| or new equipment which cannot be 


| dividends. 


turned readily into cash for paying 
The Treasury would get 
its revenue on the individual income 
taxes. 


| AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


But how will the small business 
man be helped under the new plan? 
Sponsors of the plan say that, under 
the present law, individual business 
owners ard partnerships have to 
pay income taxes on their full earn- 


| ings without being able to hold back 


some for rainy days. 

Corporations on the other hand 
can distribute their earnings to the 
owners when they wish. In this 
way corporation owners can average 





their good years with the bad. Small 
business men must pay high taxes 
for good years and are allowed no 


| offsets for poor years. 


EQUALIZATION OF TAXES 

The new tax would end this situ- 
ation by placing corporate owners 
on the same footing as other busi- 
ness owners. The new plan, which 
eliminates corporation taxes except 
on undistributed incomes, would also 
make it easier for the smaller busi- 
nesses to enjoy the privileges of in- 
corporation. 

Opponents of the measure feel 
that this forced distribution of cor- 
porate incomes will hurt labor and 
the government as well as the stock- 
holder in times of stress. They say 
that corporate distributions from 
past earnings have done much to 
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Are Stock Sales ‘Commerce’? | 
Securities Act Goes to Court 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under ne circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or asan 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus, dated March 10, 1936; the 
prospectus does not constitute an offering by any Principal Underwriter in any state in which such Principal 
Underwriter is nol qualified to act as a dealer or broker. 





APGUMENT over the constitution- 

ality of one of the earliest New 
Deal laws, the “Securities Act of 
1933,” has just been completed be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Judgment day will 
be March 30 or some following Mon- 
day. 

Victory for the Government would 
mean that regulation of security 
sales is within the scope of Federal 
power. Victory for the opposition 
might mean that the Government 
had no such power—or it might 
mean that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission had merely ex- 
ceeded its powers under the Act. 

Brought before the Court for final 
adjudication is the case of J. Edward 
Jones, a New York oil royalty op- 
erator. About a year ago, Mr. Jones 
decided he would like to issue $100,- 
000 worth of securities in an Okla- 
homa oil well. Accordingly he filed 
a registration statement with the 
Commission. 

Under normal SEC procedure such 
statements automatically become ef- 
fective in 20 days in the absence of 
any action by the Commission. In 
this case Mr. Jones claims he was 
notified by telegram on the nine- 
teenth day that his statement “in- 
cluded untrue statements of ma- 
terial facts required to be stated 
therein.” 


WITHDRAWAL REFUSED 

A hearing on the matter was call- 
ed by the Commission and Mr. Jones 
was asked to appear and show cause 
why a stop-order should not be is- 
sued against sale of his securities. 
Instead Mr. Jones notified the Com- 
mission that he withdrew the regis- 
tration statement of his oil securi- 
ties. 

This was contrary to SEC regula- 
tions as the Commission feels that 
if registration withdrawals are per- 
mitted without its consent, the proc- 
ess may be repeated “ad infinitum 


in the hope that by perserverance | 


he might escape the vigilance of the 
examiner.” 

A subpoena was next served on 
Mr. Jones commanding him to ap- 
pear and testify. He claimed the 
Commission lacked jurisdiction as 
the Act was not constitutional and 
on that point hangs the case. 


JUST WHAT IS “COMMERCE?” 

Why in the opinion of Mr. Jones 
is the Act unconstitutional? 

First, because he feels security 
sales are not interstate commerce 
and therefore do not come under 
the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. It is his contention that 
Sales of securities are sales of narts 
of the physical properties they rep- 





resent, in his case oil wells, and that 


| these properties cannot and do not 


move in interstate commerce al- 
though the securities representing 
them may. 

He also contends that there are 
no circumstances making it neces- 


| sary for securities to move across 


| 


State lines in order to be dealt with. 
In this connection his attorney 
quoted from a previous Supreme 
| Court decision that says: 
“The New York Exchange is en- 
gaged in local business. Transac- 


tions between its members are purely | 


local in their inception and in their 
execution.” 
In reply the Government pleaded 
that “securities should be classified 
as subjects of commerce, both be- 
cause of their inherent nature and 
because of their general resemblance 
| to what this Court has already ad- 
judged to be subjects of commerce.” 

The Government also called the 
Court’s attention to a previous de- 
cision that says “Commerce among 
the States is not a technical legal 
conception, but a practical one 
drawn from the course of business.” 

Second reason given by Mr. Jones 
| for the Act’s unconstitutionality is 

that Federal regulation of the mails 


| cannot be extended to regulation of | 


the users of the mails. His lawyers 
| argued that use of the mails is in- 
dispensable to modern business and 
that the power claimed by the Gov- 
ernment would subject the activities 
of citizens “to the absolute domina- 

| tion of the Federal Government.” 
The Government contends that 
| Congress has full power over the 


mails and may exclude, if it wishes, | 


| securities being offered for sale on 
the basis of misstatements in much 
the same way that it can bar the 
mailing of lottery tickets. 
Another ‘argument advanced is 
| that the Act is an unconstitutional 
delegation of Congressional power 
to the Commission. The NRA de- 
cision was cited on this point. At- 
torneys for Mr. Jones also sought 
| to prove that the Act violates the 
| Bill of Rights and the due process 
clause contained in the Constitution 
as well as the Tenth Amendment 
which resgrves for the States all 

| powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government. 

Justices of the Court, however, 
seemed more interested in the tech- 
nicalities of the case. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds wanted to know how the 
regulation prohibiting “registration 
withdrawals could be effective if 


| merely issued in the form of a news- 


paper “release.” Other minor points 


| Of procedure are involved. 


~ |New Securities Issues 























WANTED 
a better word for Service 


@ We want a word for the hundred-and-one 
ways we Hotel Clevelanders try to make your 
stay more comfortable. 

—For the genuine welcoming smile from 
managers, and the ways they prove that this 
entire Hotel is managed for you. 

—For the profusion of flowers, the colorful 
lounges, the extra-crisp linen, the restful 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


rooms, the atmosphere that we’re glad you’re | 


here and we want you back. 


Service is a weak word for these attentions. | 


Come and experience them, then you'll know 
what we mean. 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 


HOTEL 5, 
CLEVELAND 
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Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the fil- 
ing for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIATES, 
Boston, Mass.—$75,000,000 of first 
mortgage and collateral trust bonds, 
4%, due March 1, 1956. Principle un- 
derwriters are First Boston Corp., of 
New York City and Mellon Securities 
Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. Price to 
nd poems to be furnished by amend- 

ent. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP., 
New York City—$62,545.500 of 3% % 
debentures due 1951 with attached 
Stock purchase warrants for 625.455 
Shares of no par value common stock 
and subscription certificates evidenc- 
ing the rights to subscribe to the 
debentures. Goldman, Sachs & Co., of 
New York City is expected to be one 
of the principal underwriters. Other 
data to be furnished by amendment. 


IOWA ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa—$3,750,000 of 
4% first mortgage bonds due Jan  & 
1961; $1,040,000 of 4% notes to mature 
serially from Oct. 1, 1936, to April 1, 
1946; $3,600,000 of 4% first mortgage 
bonds due Dec. 1, 1955, and $1,250,000 
of 3% coupon notes to mature serially 
from Oct. 1, 1936, to April 1, 1941. 
Principal underwriter is Harris, Hall 
& Co., of Chicago, Ill. Further data to 
be furnished by amendment 


| GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 
P., Chic 


Chicag Tll.— 169,600 
1 common stock 
I cription pro rata to 
stockholders in the ratio of one share 
for each five shares held. Tentative 
maximum price is $50 per share. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of New York is expected 
to be one of the principal underwriters, 


ue 


March 10, 1936 


$60,000,000 


Shell Union Oil Corporation 
Fifteen-Year 312% Debentures 


Dated March 1, 1936 


Due March 1, 1951 


Price 99% 


plus accrued interest from March 1, 1936 te date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. The names of the several Principal 
Underwriters (as defined in the Federal Securities Act of 1933 as amended) in respect of the securities to which 
the prospectus relates, and the amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject lo the conditions speci- 
fied in the Underwriting Agreement, are set forth in the prospectus. Among such Principal Underwriters are: 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


> —_ 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation Lazard Freres & Company Dominick & Dominick 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Inceorperated 


Incorporated 























Who Weulddst Fifer a Big WWE Let Whine’: 
MANY OWNERS REPORT IT COSTS LESS TO OWN THAN SMALL CAR 


~based on Gus, oit and 
1h) SAVINGS... 


“TF MY new Dodge continues to use so little gas, it’s 
going to save me enough to more than make up the 
difference in price between it and a small car,” says 
Thomas L. Doris, New York. 
Mr. Doris is only one of the many Dodge owners 
who report Dodge gives unusually high gas mileage and 


remarkable oil economy .. . 


who say Dodge will actually 


cost them Jess to ewn than small, lowest-priced, com- 


petitive makes. 


Yet Dodge gives you far more than economy! It gives 
you the safety-steel body ... genuine hydraulic brakes 


... Airglide-Ride... 


Tedistribution of weight equally to 


all four wheels... Chair-Height seats . . . patented Float- 
ing Power engine mountings ...and many other features! 
And Dodge, above all, gives you dependability! It is not 
uncommon for dependable Dodge cars to give their owners 
up to 200,000 and even more miles of service! 

Drive this new Dadge today! Prove to yourself how 
much extra value Dodge—now at new, low prices—gives 
you for only a few dollars more than the lowest-priced cars! 


re 


Big, New, 


CHICAGO TO MILWAUKEE ON 
5 GALLONS OF GAS 
“I have often driven from Chicago to 
Milwaukee in a small, lowest-priced car,” 
says George L. Dautel, of Chicago, “but 
until I got my 1936 Dodge, I 
never realized what real gas 
economy was. My big, new 
Dodge used only 5 gallons. 
That’s better than 18 miles to 


Dodge § 
OF seal arly pi 
economy: 


CALIFORNIA TO NEW YORK 
—20 MILES PER GALLON 


“1 left San Leandro, California, and drove to 
New York City, via New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
homa, St. Louis and Chicago,” writes A. A. 
Sinclair, sales manager of the United Engine 
and Machine Company, San Leandro. “I watched 
my gas consumption very carefully and averaged 








20 miles to the gallon. I made one oil change 
and used only three quarts of oil besides!” 


BIG, NEW, MONEY-SAVING DODGB: Coupe $640, Rumble Seat Coupe $695, 2-door 
Sedan $695, Touring Sedan (2-door with built-in trunk) $720, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan 
(4-door with built-in trunk) $760, Convertible Coupe $795, 7-pass. Sedan (with built-in 
trunk) $975, Convertible Sedan (with built-in trunk) $995. Dodge Trucks $370 and up. *List 
Prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. 

Through the Official Chrysier Motors Commercial Credit Company New 6% Time Payment 

Pian you will find it easy and economical to arrange time payments to fit your budget. 
DODGE 

Division of Chrysler Corporation 

This advertisement endorsed by the Department of Engineering Chrysler Corporation 


& tt DODGE“= "640. 
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“In proportion as the structure of o ‘govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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ad 


WE UBD SRST 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will” ; 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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in 1934 as a protest against the confiscation of prop- 

erty by a government that was beginning to ignore 

the protection which the Constitution gives to pri- 
vate savings and private initiative. 

The League was organized by the owners of large prop- 
erty interests. 

It. hoped later to secure the support of owners of small 
properties throughout the land. 

It announced a non-partisan position, submitted its plan 
to President Roosevelt, and declared that it had no funda- 
mental interest in politics or parties or personalities but 
was interested in the attainment of its objectives or pro- 
gram through the instrumentality of public opinion. 

It was in fact to become another minority bloc of which 
the nation had seen an increasing number in the last 30 
years. 

Mr. Roosevelt put his finger on the weakness of the 
Liberty League when he asked at the outset what it pro- 
posed to do about “human rights.” The reply made, 
namely, that human rights in property were inseparable 
from any other human rights, was more logical than popu- 
lar. Mr. Roosevelt was thinking quite naturally in terms 
of a political party platform while the new bloc was con- 
centrating on one segment of governmental misbehavior. 

The Liberty League has persisted. It has struggled to 
acquire not a large membership but an influential one. It 
has about 75,000 members. With the exception of a few 
thousand business men, the remainder are the same kind 
of folks one finds in the rank and file of any other bi- 
partisan association—citizens willing to give a dollar or 
two to a cause which appeals to them as headed in the 
direction of better government. 


v 


It now appears that when the 


MISTAKE MADE Liberty League refused to iden- 
BY DECLINING tify itself with either of the po- 
TO BE POLITICAL litical parties or to form one of 


its own it made a big mistake. It 
declined to be political when its only opportunity for suc- 
cess was through political instrumentalities. It took no 
part in the Congressional elections of 1934 nor did it call 
upon individual Congressmen and Senators to state their 
position on pending legislation as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the American Legion and other groups 
have done. 

Asa minority bloc, the League has made some head- 
way. It has issued pamphlets with interesting informa- 
tion showing extensive research on current problems of 
government, it has issued statements commenting on gov- 
ernmental policies, but it has furnished the New Deal with 
an incomparable target for attack because the sponsors 
of the League obviously came from among the nation’s 
wealthiest men. 

Now, it does not seem lately to have been vulnerable 
for a political party to be financed by rich men, however 
vicious it may be for a minority bloc to have such aid. 
The Democratic campaign fund in 1932 derived its sinews 
from the same men who in 1934 financed the Liberty 
League. Likewise there will be found in the Democratic 
campaign fund of 1936 contributors of large sums who 
under the skin are brethren of the Liberty Leaguers. And 
as for the Republican party it has for years collected its 
party funds from the same type and class. 

But it happens to be orthodox and legitimate for a 
major political party to get its money from business men. 
Ambassadorships and other government posts of high 
important are subsequently distributed to the campaign 
contributors whether it is the New Deal or the Old Deal 
that is in power in Washington. The public isn’t deceived 
by this any more than are the politicians who profess ex- 
ternally the usual bunkum about the idealistic motives of 
the rich men on their side. 


T* American Liberty League came into existence 


v 


The principles set forth by the 
American Liberty League would 
have been welcomed as the prin- 


IN PRINCIPLES 
AS SET FORTH ciples of a great crusade had they 
been sponsored at the roots by the 


people instead of on top by the men of wealth. And some 
day a political party will arise which will make of those 
principles a war cry that will sweep the land. For funda- 


HIGH IDEALS 
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THE LIBERTY LEAGUE'S FUTURE 





Reasons Why It Should Be Dissolved or Transformed Into a Political Party—Importance of 
Terminating All Bi-partisan Blocs and Reviving Party Discipline and Party Effectiveness— 
Major Parties Can Be Influenced to Adopt Social Justice Programs 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


mentally there is no real alternative to constitutionalism 
except dictatorship. 

Once a written constitution is thrown overboard or once 
the Supreme Court is packed with political judges who 
will bow to the will of an impassioned legislature there 
will be an end to order—the inevitable result will be dis- 
union. 

The American people, on the other hand, will never be- 
lieve that their rights can be conservd only by a group of 
men who have themselves amassed fortunes. 

The first rule of politics is to acquire numerical strength 
through militant and outspoken leaders. And the second 
rule is to have a program that sincerely seeks to benefit 
the common man. 

Granting that much of the New Deal is demagoguery 
and that much of it is unsound economics, it seems to the 
average man to have the ring of popularity because it is 
ranged on the side of those who see about them misery 
and helplessness but nevertheless a favored few appar- 
ently untouched or unchastened by the ravages of the 
epidemic. 

v 

The orthodox thinker can pre- 
sent a convincing argument that 
sound economics will mean re- 


JOB IS ONE FOR 
PARTIES, NOT 
MINORITY BLOCS employment for the millions now 


unemployed, that government ex- 
travagance will break down the stability of the dollar and 
drive the people now employed to riots and bloodshed be- 
cause their pay envelopes will not buy a loaf of bread. But 
however convincing the theory it is futile to expect it to 
gain ground unless made by spokesmen of the people, the 
neighbors, the precinct leaders, the men and women of 
the rank and file. 

This is now the job of political parties and not Liberty 
Leagues. 

When a Congress oversteps its prerogatives, ignores 
the Constitution, and wastes the public funds, the people 
themselves must come to realize the meaning of it—they 
cannot be aroused by the richest among them. The people 
will continue to regard the cry of danger as illusory and 
transparent unless they themselves see or feel the impact 
of that danger. 

Minority groups have been sapping the vitality of our 
major political parties for a quarter of a century. They 
have been breaking down party harmony and party disci- 
pline in Congress and forcing the election of men of medi- 
ocre or inferior ability. They have been making leadership 
timid and supine. Had the same amount of energy that 
has been devoted by enthusiastic men and women to mi- 
nority blocs been given to the rebuilding of our major 
parties, America today would be further along the road 
of recovery. 

Sir Arthur Willert, who used to be the Washington cor- 
respondent of the London Times and who has lately been 
making a tour of America, told me the other day that he 
believed the main reason why England had come through 
the depression so well is that it had met successfully dur- 
ing the last 30 years the demand for social justice pro- 
grams, whereas America had delayed giving them at- 
tention and is now confronted with reform in the midst 
of recovery. 

v 


There is much merit in what 


REASONS WHY this distinguished visitor says. 
SOCIAL REFORM For in truth social reform in 
DELAYED HERE America has been delayed. One 


obstacle has been the debility of 
the major party leadership due to minority blocs and the 
other has been the incapacity of our elected representa- 
tives to discover the most effective ways to blend the fed- 
eral and state sovereignties and yet retain our dual system. 
Perhaps another reason which might be given is that 
most candidates for public office are selfish office seekers. 
The patriotic leader who would die for a cause or who 
would take risks irrespective of what the injury might be 
to his own welfare is present for the most part only in the 
history books. How many men in your acquaintance 
would today take the personal risk that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence took when they faced issues 
no less vital to their future than are some of the questions 
facing American citizens today? 
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One is tempted to believe that the issues have not yet 
cut deeply enough and that as the present transformation 
in American life goes on the issues will cut deeper. 

It is characteristic of business men to be so preoccupied 
that they know littie of “public psychology” which is but 
another name for politics. Their vision is confined today 
for instance to the 1936 campaign. They are saying 
among themselves that unless Roosevelt is defeated next 
November the present system of government in America 
will come to an end. 

The sad part of it is that there is just as much danger 
of a collapse of constitutionalism irrespective of which 
party wins the next election. For America is caught in 
the tide of a revolutionary movement that is sweeping the 
whole world. It is just as conceivable that a reelected 
Roosevelt will be found with his back to the wail fighting 
a radicalism that he himself set on fire as it is conceivable 
that a Landon or a Vandenberg will be struggling against 
a desperate army of New Dealers who will be far less 
pliable as a minority than were the Hoover Republicans. 


The circumstances which bring 
on dictatorships are class war and 
a break-up of parliamentary par- 


BLOC SYSTEM 2 break-up of parliame 
ties. e American democracy 
IN AMERICA can be preserved if the party sys- 


tem is preserved. Social justice can better be achieved by 
strong political parties than by blocs. If the American 
Liberty League believes its cause just and wishes to carry 
on its educational work, it can now do so more effectively 
through the medium of a new political party or as an 
adjunct of some other political party than it can as a 
minority bloc. 

The time has come for the Liberty League to take the 
initiative in ending the minority bloc system in American 
public affairs. If it performs this service and no other its 
brief adventure in the realm of public affairs will have been 
worth many times its cost to its members and workers. 
Sometimes an experiment is necessary to demonstrate 
even an obvious truth. 

This writer once believed in the minority bloc idea as a 
check on both major parties but has come to the conclu- 
sion that whatever value minority blocs may have in 
arousing public sentiment on a specific issue between elec- 
tions, more good can be accomplished in the long run by 
developing anew party leadership and party responsi- 
bility. 

If neither of the major parties is interested in seeing the 
principles enunciated in the Liberty League’s declaration 
made a part of a party platform then the principles are 
perhaps not so splendid after all and our people must have 
some other ideas in mind as to what to do with the Amer- 
ican constitutional system. 


Vv 


The American people, however, 


PARTY REFORM it may be safely assumed, can dis- 
SHOULD SPRING tinguish between sound and un- 
FROM PEOPLE sound policies, programs that 


look toward dictatorship by a 
gradual usurpation of power and programs that truly seek 
a balanced relationship between the various economic 
forces in our midst. 

Wealthy men have the same constitutional rights as 
poor men. They have an uncontested right as individuals 
to give their funds to political parties but they have 
no moral right to control those parties or associations 
of a bi-partisan character that seek to influence public sen- 
timent. 

The American Liberty League and all other minority 
blocs should now enlist in one or the other of the major 
parties. 

The people can be trusted to reorganize the Republican 
party or to form a new Jeffersonian party which em- 
bodies the very principles the New Deal Party repudiated 
when it cast aside the Democratic party platform of 1932. 

But let the movement spring from the people and let 
the leaders come from the people because it is only such 
leadership that will be credited with unselfish purpose and 
true patriotic zeal. And let all those who believe in the Bill 
of Rights pool their intellectual resources in fighting for 
a square deal for everybody including even the 10,000,000 
unemployed who still wait for miracles and manna from 
the angels of 1933. 


TIME TO END 
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